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Rev. DonALD MacGILitvray, D.D., isa member of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who has been in China twenty- 
eight years, eleven of which were spent in Honan and seventeen 
in Shanghai. His work in Honan was evangelistic; since 
coming to Shanghai he has been connected with the Christian 


Literature Society in literary work. 


Mrs. JONATHAN GOFORTH is a member of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, who has been in China twenty-eight 
years. In so far as able, she has given time to doing pioneer 
evangelistic work and is at present engaged in assisting in 
conducting revival missions. . 


Rev. ELLIS EvAN JONES, M.A., B.D., is a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, who has been 
in China about thirteen years, which have been spent in 
Ningpo, mainly in educational work. He is at present, 
however, doing both evangelistic and educational work. . 


Dr. Y. Y. Tsu is a member of the Faculty of St. Jolin's 
University in Shanghai. His article is a translation of one 
prepared for the new Chinese Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. It 
will enable us to keep in touch with some of the ideas that are 


stirring the Chinese. 


Rev. GEORGE LECLYDE GELWICKS, B.A., is a member of 
the Hunan Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
who has been in China about fourteen years. Most of his time 
has been spent in general evangelistic work. 


Rev. GirserT GEORGE WARREN is a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Mission, who has been connected with 
missionary work in China for about twenty-nine years. His 


work has been of a general type. 


Rev. EARL HERBERT CRESSY, B.A., is a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. He has been in 
China five years. His work has been both educational and 
evangelistic. He is a member of the Sub-committee of the 
China Continuation Committee on the Social Application of 


Christianity. 


Mr. C. G. Fuson, B.A., F.R.GS., is a Professor in the 
Canton Christian College. He has been in China about ten 
years, engaged in educational work in connection with the 
Canton Christian College. 
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Editorial 

On reading the article by Dr. MacGillivray 
amede, on ‘* The Centenary of W. C. Burns’’ some 
may feel that the work of this type of a 
missionary has largely lost its meaning for modern times. 
One who ‘‘when in doubt took little counsel with men’’ 
seems to have little significance for the day when the desire 
and need for co-operation in all forms of missionary work is 
predominant. One who ‘‘did not seem to have taken any 
interest in mission business, schools, and the like,’’ might not 
seem to mean anything to a generation of missionaries who 
_ believe that evangelism has many more forms of activity than 
the simple vocal proclamation of the Gospel. Co-operation 
and institutional work are no longer a matter of choice, as they 
were with W.C. Burns. Yet it is fitting to be reminded at 
this time of the life and labors of this missionary pioneer, for 
_ evangelism is the dominant note, and a far-reaching revival of 
evangelistic effort is the hope of many. ‘There is at present a 
tendency for an increasing number of missionaries to be 
allocated to outstanding tasks; this is a necessary feature of 
the times. But there is also a need for men to be willing to do 

the unseen tasks in the spirit that characterized W. C. Burns. 
There is also a need for more men who, like the subject 
of this article, might be spoken of as ‘‘ evangelistic experts”? ; 
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for it nrust not be forgotten that in addition to teaching the 
Chinese Church what ¢o do it is still the duty of the missionary 
body to furnish adequate examples of how the teaching should 
be carried out. While conditions, therefore, are very different — 
from those that confronted W. C. Burns, he and others ‘like 
him still have an indispensable message for the present day. __ 

Dr. MacGillivray says, near the close of the article, ‘‘at 
home he worked among a prepared people; in China he sowed 
the barren wilderness.”” ‘This statement is still true of much 
of the work done by modern missionaries and is a fact that is 
very often overlooked, with the result that we sometimes expect 
Chinese Christians to live up to ideals which are very imper- 
fectly attempted even in the West. We need—as Booker 
Washington looked at his brethren—to look at the Chinese 
Christians from the point of view of the place from which they 
have come rather than that toward which they are striving. 
Sympathy, therefore, should be the dominant note in our 
attitude towards those for whom we labor. In addition to this 
we need more of the abandonment of spirit, soul, and body, 
to the carrying out of our great task, that characterized W. C. 
Burns. 

* | 

WE are pleased to learn that an official 
communication has been received from 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the. 
Reformed Church in America, agreeing, in accordance with 
a wish expressed by the China Continuation Committee, to 
release the Rev. A. L. Warnshuis for the work of National 
Evangelistic Secretary. Both the call to this position and the 
release of Mr. Warnshuis for the work involved show that the 
time has come when certain phases of evangelistic work must 
be approached from a national viewpoint. 

Perhaps the first contribution that can be made by such 
an office is the gathering up of all facts with regard to evangel- 
ism, and putting them into form available for the future guid- 
ance of those engaged in evangelistic work in China. The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America 
has made this contribution to general missionary work in the 
most cordial and sympathetic manner. Dr. W. I. Chamberlain, | 
the secretary of the Board, who has been in China, has assured 
Mr. Warnshuis of his very heartiest support in this new work, 
and in an official letter the Board also assured Mr. Warnshuis 
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_ of their wiflingness and desire to help. The National Evangel- 
istic Secretary will retain his connection with the Reformed 
Church Mission, and is to be supported by a member of his 
Board. The China Continuation Committee, therefore, will 
not be responsible for his salary. Beginning with-March rst, 
he will be able to give his whole time te the work of the China 
Continuation Committee. 

One of the problems to which Mr. Watnshuis will first 
direct his atteution is that of evangelistic literature. He has 
now gone to South China to assist Mr. Tewksbury in Adult 
Bible Study Conferences to be held in Swatow, Canton, and 
Foochow. 

We are sure that the missionary body will appreciate the 
action of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in Annerica in thus releasing Mr. Warnshuis as a 
missionary at the service of all missions. We are sure, too, 
that much prayer will go up for the new National Evangelistic 
Secretary as he seeks to develop to the best advantage his new 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

| * * 
THE article by Rev. George L. Gelwicks 
account of-an effort to keep. 
- the Christian workers and the laity alive to the fact of their 
responsibility for evangelizing the people near them. It also 
shows how a field can be plotted out and the work planned 
with a view to bringing this about. The ‘**Plan’’ is worth 
consideration by ali confrouted with similar problems, and 
they are not a few. Mr. Gelwicks is concerned mainly with 
the problem of evangelization. There are, however, other 
ways of preventing Christian workers from “rusting out ’’— 
not at all an imaginary danger. We heard it said recently that 
evangelists, catechists, and others should be trained to become 
‘*social engineers’? ; that is, should be taught how to develop 
the opportunities aroused them for secial service, and so shown 
how other kinds of work will contribute to the propagation 
of the Gospel. It is not, of course, possible for every evan- 
 gelist, or catechist, or whatever the term used describing a 
religious worker may be, to become as peripatetic as Mr. 
Gelwicks’ plan seems to involve, but there are many such 
_ workers who need to realize how to use their time in doing 
some of the many things waiting to be done along the line of 
helping their fellow countrymen from-a Christian motive. 
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One great trouble with many Christian workers is that 
they often fail to find a point of contact, and go on beating the 
air in a formal way, accomplishing practically nothing, and 
not knowing where the trouble is. Sometimes something must 
be done to draw people’s attention and get their sympathy 
before they will listen to the message; but this fact is all too 
seldom understood. 

| 

| THe growth of an indigenous Christian 
Church in China is gaining considerable 
momentum at the present time. The effects of the European 
War are felt very differently in different places ; nevertheless, 
it is evident that the reduction in the foreign staff which has 
resulted in some places, and the lessening in some quarters 
of financial support, has forced forward the problem of self- 
support. For instance, the work of the Basel Mission in 
and around Hongkong has been put entirely under Chinese 
administration. We have heard of some cases where medical 
work has had. to be left to Chinese doctors, through the 
absence of the foreign medical missionary. It is becoming 
evident that one net result of the effect of the War on mission 
work in China will be a considerable acceleration in the gem 
of an indigenous Christian Church. , 

There is developing also a deeper understanding of the true 
meaning of Christianity as it is seen that Western civilization 
and Christianity are not. as inseparable as some had thought. 
One correspondent says that in the past the appeal of Chris- 
tianity was based on what Christianity has done for the West; 
the appeal is now more directly based on what Christianity 
can do for the soul. 

The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
made marked progress towards making itself indigenous in 
China. For the first time, in the selection of Mr. C. T. Wang 
as General Secretary of the National Committee, the national 
secretarial leadership is in the hands of the Chinese. Then 
at the National Convention held in Shanghai in November, 
1915, the Associations authorized and empowered the National 
Committee, most of whose members are Chinese, to hold 
property wherever desirable, for the local Associations, whether 
purchased by funds raised locally or secured from abroad. At 
a Secretaries’ Convention held in Hangchow in November, 
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 zgrs5, it was decided that the time had come when Chinese 
secretaries of strong Associations should be willing to accept 
calls to remote and weaker Associations. 


* * * 


WE are glad to note that there is 
apparent in the missionary body a 
more rational attitude towards the 
ancient festivals and customs of the Chinese. Once the feeling 
of most missionaries was that our first duty is to supplant all 
the festivals and ceremonies which marked the old life of the 
Chinese. The article on ‘‘The Attitude of the Christian 
Church towards Non-Christian Festivals,’? by Rev. E. E. Jones, 
is a contribution towards clearer thinking on this practical 
problem, a problem that ultimately the Chinese Church will 


Tbe Christian Church and 
nonsCbristian Festivals. 


have to solve. While we do not have to solve the problem, 


yet we need to know more about it in order that we may 
take a helpful rather than a critical attitude towards those 
who are trying to work it out. 
| One often wonders what the Chinese think of our often 
ornate tombstones, our Memorial Day, our Thanksgiving 
Day, and our Easter, in contrast with their Ancestral Tablets, 
their. ‘‘ Ts’ing-ming,’’ etc. Failure to understand our methods 
_ of commemorating the past, on their part, will cause them 
to wonder where the difference is and why the necessity for 
opposing anything that they esteem; the lack of understanding 
_ on our part of the point of contact between much of what they 
do and what we do, and the consequent critical attitude arising 
therefrom, will create in them a spirit of antagonism that in 
the last analysis is altogether unnecessary. There is much 
that the Chinese do that Chinese Christians should discard. 
We feel, too, that the money spent on many of these old rites 
and ceremonies, which is said to be as much as $5 or $10 per 
year per family, might be passed over in contributions for 
Christian work, which certainly do not appear to average that 
much. But in order that this adjustment may be brought 
about in the best way we need to know what fits best the 
needs of China, and where a rite or ceremony has to be dis- 
placed we must find something that will take its place. It 
should not be forgotten that to some extent the spirit of 
Christianity will need to be linked up with the things the 


Chinese hold dear, in order to have its greatest effect. 
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, THE National Medical Association, though 
it has met once before for the purpose 
of organizing, convened in what was its 
first real Annual Conference in Shanghai, from February 7th 
to 12th. The membership of this Association is entirely Chi- 
nese. The leading spirits in its formation were 
Chinese doctors. 
The papers, some of which were well up to Wiskern 
standards, were mainly in English, though the business of the © 
Conference was conducted in Chinese and Chinese was — 
as the official language. 

The Association is distinctly indigenous in character ; nev- 
ertheless, there was a strong desire for closer éoepetuitiek with 
the China Medical Missionary Association. This was shown in 
the decision of the Conference to admit qualified foreign practi- 
tioners as affiliated members of the Association, and the decision 
that the next Conference meet at the same time as the China 
Medical Missionary Association. 

A number of significant actions were taken, looking 
towards the development of a strong body of Chinese medical 
men. A praiseworthy and determined stand was taken against 
patent medicines and ‘‘ quack’ doctors. ‘The Association, in 
order to protect the public against unscrupulous persons and. to 
preserve the good name of genuine medical practitioners, — 
petitioned the Central Government to take steps to establish a 
National Register of practitioners of Western medicine and of 
drug shops selling foreign medicines. In order to place all 
medical practitioners under direct government supervision, the 
Association further requested the Government to establish a 
Central Medical Board at Peking. 

The need of a Chinese medical terminology, up to date 
arid satisfactory, was pointed out. It has been suggested 
that the China Medical Missionary Association should liberate 
and set aside a few of the most experienced doctors to 
assist the National Medical Association in working out this 
problem. 

The Association further showed a praiseworthy desire to 
keep the scientific side of medicine to the front. To further 
this, a National Hospital is to be established at Peking, which 
will have a marked influence in educating the Chinese people 
to a better appreciation of what Western medicine really 
is. The Association is at present a small nucleus that may 
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develop into something worthily representative of the best in- 
terests of medicine in China. | 
* 

: THE Christian Endeavor Movement is 
Rational Christian taking its place in China as one of the 
Endeavor Convention. foes in the development of an active 
- Christianity. For-this reason the National Christian Endeavor 
_ Convention to be held at Hangchow from April 6th to roth, 
should be given a definite place in our prayers and our 
planning. 

This will be the Eighth National Christian Endeavor 
Convention held in China. At the first three Conventions 
only a few tens of Societies were reported; at the Seventh 
Convention, held in Nanking in 1909, 390 Societies were 
reported. Since that time this Movement has more than 
doubled its numbers, there being now over 800 Christian 
Endeavor Societies in China, with a membership of about 
23,000. This is, however, but a small part of the more than 
80,000 Christian Endeavor Societies in the world, with a 
membership of over 4,000, 000. 

This Movement is distinctively evangelistic and practical. 
Undoubtedly the coming Convention will give a new impetus 
to this form of Christian service. Like all such gatherings, 
it will manifest and deepen Christian unity. The Movement 
is thoroughly interdenominational, there being 87 different 
denominations linked up vitally with it. This Society has a 
contribution to make to Christian life in China, in the way it 
aims to teach its members to make a religious gathering 
practical and vitally interesting to all by training all to take 
a part. Christian youth in China need to be taught how to 
express their faith in living testimony: the Christian Endeavor 
Society ¢ aims at this very desirable result. 

| WE tender our heartiest congratulations to 

tion last month of fifty years’ missionary work in China. Our 
feelings of thankfulness and congratulation embrace the China 
Inland Mission as well as himself as Mr. Stevenson’s long term 
of service was spent with that mission. Twenty years after his 
arrival, when the work in China was consolidated by the 
formation of a China Council, Mr. Stevenson was appointed 
deputy director in China, a position he has held ever since. 
The beautiful spirit with which he has carried on his work has 
endeared him to many members of other missions as well and 
all will join in the earnest prayer that he be spared to further - 
years of happy fellowship in the work he $o loves. 
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‘The Promotion of Intercession. 


Paxson. 


‘“ He charged them not to depart from Jerusalem but to wait for the 

ise of the Father .... And these all with one accord continued sted- — 

asilyin prayer. And when the day of Pentecost was now come they were 

all together in one place and they were all filled with the mane Spirit .... 

But Peter, pening up with the eleven, lifted up his voice and spoke ... ., 

And there were added unto them in that day about three thousand souls .... 

And they continued stedfast in prayer and the Lord added to them day by day 
those that were saved.”’ | 

Do you need a day of Pentecost in your mission? in your‘city? There is 
abundance of preaching: perhaps there is a Peter but is there Pentecostal 
power? There is sufficient missionary equipment but is the Lord adding to 
your number day by day those that are saved? How many have been added 
siuce last September? One a day? Is Jehovah’s arm shortened that He 
cannot save? Or is it that your mission hasn’t paid the price of Pentecostal 
results? ‘* These all with one accord continued stedfast in prayer.’’ For fen 
days they waited and prayed: in one day three thousand were added: yet 
Peter had no nervous breakdown from overwork : there was evidently no 
jealousy or split in the mission for ‘“‘the eleven stood with him”: and no 
one ever seemed discouraged but ‘*they were all filled with joy.’”” Do we 
reverse the order and preach ten times more than we pray and get souls saved 
in proportion ? 

What do you think would be the result in your mission if, as a mission, 
you gave over one day a month, 121% 365, to united intercession? Below is 
a quotation from a letter received which shows that such a day of prayer is 
possible, profitable, and power-full. 

*“‘It has been the practice of our South China Conference to observe a 
monthly ‘‘ All day of prayer’’ for the past twenty eg Our plan in South © 
China is that all the Stations observe the same day, namely, the Friday 
preceding the first Sunday of each month which is communion Sunday : and 
thus the ‘All day of prayer’’ serves also as a preparatory service for com- 
munion, | 

Both foreign missionaries and Chinese workers and Christians take part 
in this ‘‘ All day of prayer.’’ All our work for that day is suspended, school 
classes are dropped, chapel preaching, etc., given up, so that our hearts and 
minds may be undivided in seeking the Lord in prayer. In the forenoon we 
missionaries meet ; and, after presenting our requests, spend the time on our 
knees before God.. The afternoon is devoted to a Chinese prayer meeting. | 
The native pastor, with the members of our Church Committee, composed of 
deacons and deaconesses, meet at one-thirty for special prayer for the needs of 
the Church. The public meeting for mem and students of onr schools is 
called at three o’clock and usually runs on until half past four or five. 

We found some difficulty in —— in close touch with the needs of our 
work on all the stations: and, in order to keep one another more intelligently 
informed of our needs up to date, we have adopted a system of all our 
stations sending in their monthly requests for prayer to one center in good 
timé so that copies of al] the requests from all the stations may be mailed 
to each station. These, of course, are read and thus we unite in prayer for 
one another’s needs. We have both in Chinese and in English fonnd it a 
helpful plan to read our requests, after they have been somewhat classified, 
while on our knees, and thus take them up in order, and unite silently or 
audibly, as the Lord leads, for each need. 

Needless to say that we have found that ‘‘ the effectual fervent prayer 
availeth much.”’ It has often been observed in these years how /hings 
begin to move after the day of prayer; also I am sure we have been spared a 
good deal of blundering, and falling into the snare of the enemy, through 


thus coming apart to wait on the Lord.”’ 


N.B.—The editor of ‘‘ The Promotion of Intercession ’? would be glad to 
know of any other missions who have had or who will begin to have a 
monthly ‘‘ All day of prayer’’ and what plan is followed in its observance: 
and with what benefit and results. Address Miss Ruth Paxson, No. 11A 


Quinsan Road, Shanghai. : 
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(See page 149.) 
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~ Contributed Articles 


The Centenary of W. C. Burns 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


T is a hundred years since the birth of William Chalmers 

Burns, equally famous as an evangelist at home, and as’ 

a pioneer missionary in China. The English Presby- 

 terian Church celebrates his centenary as the founder 

of their mission in China, but the name of W. C. Burns has a 

sure place in the memory of the Church universal. Let us 

reverently review the life of this man, gathering from it as we 

may some of the blessing which he communicated to so many 
thousands during his life time. 


(I) THE PREPARATION. 


He was endowed with a naturally strong constitution, and 
was said to have given greater promise of becoming a mighty 
hunter than an ardent evangelist. ‘‘Strong of limb, and of 
sanguine temperament, his heart was in the open fields and 
woods, and in all manner of manly and athletic exercises.’’ 
In this way he laid the foundation which enabled him to 
endure afflictions, and to do the work of an evangelist, inces- 
santly travelling both at home and in China. He was the child 
of a Scottish manse, and was therefore brought up in a Calvin- 
istic atmosphere, but he was not converted till the age of 16. 
He tells us himself that while he was reading Pike’s ‘‘ Early 
Piety’? on a Sabbath afternoon, an arrow from the quiver of 
the King of Zion was shot by His Almighty Sovereign hand 
through his heart. He also says that his change of heart was 
brought about by the preaching of a certain minister, and the 
fear of sudden death by the approach of cholera which was 
then rampant in the city. Before this time he had desired to 
become a country farmer, then to be a lawyer, but after his 
conversion he decided to prepare for the Gospel ministry, which 
he did at Aberdeen and Glasgow. In the latter university he 
was an active member of the Students’ Missionary Society. A 
few years before this Alexander Duff had gone out to India. 


Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
- assumes no responsibility for the views ae by the writers of articles 
in these pages. 
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The lives of Henry Martyn, David Brainerd, and other holy 
men of the mission field were then much read. It was in this 
_ atmosphere that he formed his first resolution to go to the 
mission field. He tells us that after much prayer and many 
solemn exercises of soul he took the solemn step of writing to 
his father that he was ready to follow Mr. Duff, and go as a — 
missionary to Hindustan. He was also asked to go asa mis- 
sionary to Aden in Arabia where years after Keith-Falconer 
was to die, but nine years were to elapse before he was able to 
set foot on foreign missionary ground. God had wonderful 
things to perform by the hand of his servant, before his — 
aration for China was completed. 

While the various committees were considering whither to 
send him, he was suddenly asked by the saintly Rev. Robert 
Murray McCheyne of Dundee to occupy his pulpit during his 
absence on a trip to the Holy Land. Both here and at Kilsyth 
a deep revival at once began to be manifest. A contemporary 
witness thus speaks of him at this time :—‘‘ Gifted with a solid 
and vigorous understanding, possessed of a voice of vast compass 
and power—unsurpassed even by that of Mr. Spurgeon—and 
withal fired with an ardour so intense and an energy so 
exhaustless that nothing could damp or resist it, Mr. Burns © 
wielded an influence over the masses whom he addressed, which | 
was almost without parallel since the days of Wesley and 
Whitfield. His characteristic was strength not beauty, clear- 
ness and force rather than freshness and fullness of thought and 
diction.’’? Another speaks of qualities which would later find 
their full expression and usefulness on the foreign field :— 
‘« The hard plodding for a great object, the sagacious intellect, 
the quick linguistic apprehension, common sense, mother wit, 
coolness and presence of mind in every variety of circumstance. 
He possessed bodily strength, the courage and all the other 
qualities that would have enabled him to cross the continent of 
Africa like Dr. Livingstone if he had set his heart on such an 
object.’ 

Mr. Burns’ theology was the Scottish theology of the 
Presbyterian Church of that day, in which the thunders of 
Sinai in all their terrors were equally prominent with the still 
small voice of the Gospel. Heaven and Hell, Law and Gospel, 
these were the warp and woof. Eternity wasa reality. It was 
suited to the temper and training of that age. He tells us that 
when the revival broke out he had an intense longing for 
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the conversion of souls and the glory of Emmanuel ; that he 
mourned under a sense of the awful state of sinners without 
Christ, their guilt in rejecting Him so freely offered to their 


acceptance, his own total inability to help them by anything he 


could do, and his complete unfitness and unworthiness to be an 
instrument in the hand of the Holy Ghost in saving their souls. 
After leaving Dundee on McCheyne’s return he laboured in 
- Perth, Aberdeen, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Dublin, preaching 
besides in innumerable other places, and wherever he went 
there were the same signs of sinners weeping for their sins and 
being born into the Kingdom. He even went as far as Canada, 
and revivals followed him there. He went from place to place 
as the Lord opened the way, receiving no salary but such gifts 
as the Lord’s people bestowed upon him. Besides preaching 
in churches he was the first prominent man to engage much in 
street preaching, an experience which prepared him for similar 
work in China. The exhausting character of his labours will 


be better appreciated when we reflect that he often preached 


three times a day and his sermons were often two hours long, 


followed by after-meetings for anxious inquirers, for dealing | 


with whom there was an entire lack of helpers, so that the 


whole burden of this also fell upon him. It is said that he — 


crowded the work of years into months, of months into weeks, 
of weeks into days, and doubtless the labours of those? nine 


years were the cause of his early death. Modern revival — 


methods were then unknown. There were no plans, no 
figures, etc. The power of God alone was responsible for the 
profound results produced. _ 


(2) THE CALL TO CHINA. 


With such a record at home, one naturally asks : Why go 
to China? The reasons are not obscure. In the year 1843 oc- 
curred the Great Disruption, and Burns was one of the ministers 
who at that time separated themselves from the Established 
Church and formed the Free Church of Scotland. Burns found 
ou returning from Canada that the minds of the people were 
engrossed in ecclesiastical questions, and that they were not 
ready to be approached upon the question of conversion. He 
also seemed to feel that the days of God’s great power with him 
_ had in a great measure passed. Under these circumstances his 


_ mind naturally reverted to his original purpose to be a foreign — 
missionary. Might not God shew his power in China? At 
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this juncture the English Presbyterian Church was seeking 
someone to be their first missionary to China, and hearing of 
Mr. Burns’ feelings, the committee immediately sent him an 
earnest call to goto China. After due consideration he accepted 
the call, and in a very short time was on his way out by the — 
long route around the Cape. He was now 31, at an age 
ordinarily considered to be rather late to begin the study of 
Chinese, but he possessed a remarkable faculty for languages. 
He preached equally well in French and Gaelic as in English, 
and just on the eve of going to China he was assisting a Hebrew 
Professor with his junior students. His remarkable success in 
learning fresh dialects was therefore no surprise. At this time 
he thus writes :—‘‘ Before leaving Scotland I preached in Bute, 
Arran, etc., and had many calls to other places ; but as no very 
special blessing seemed to attend the Word, I did not feel at 
liberty to refuse a call to labour among the heathen, and that 
call came to me as one originally self-devoted to that work, 
should the Lord call me. It is then in one view a dark and 
solemn dispensation in my case to leave this land. I go away 
because, either through my sin or the people’s, God’s Spirit 
worketh not among us as in years past. It may be that this is 
God’s own way of shutting me out of the home field, and 
sending me far hence to other Gentiles. Thou wilt guide 
me with thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.’’ 
Humanly speaking, his coming to China seemed a great 
experiment, but all his life William Burns had in simple faith 
yielded himself to the guidance of God, and though for seven 
years he had to labour in China without seeing a single 
convert, yet he never doubted the good hand of God in remov- 
ing him from the home to the foreign field. 


(3) OUTLINE OF HIS WORK IN CHINA. 


On his arrival in China in 1847, with the exception of the 
five treaty ports the interior of China might be said to be 
closed to the Gospel, though a few adventurous spirits itinerated 
among the villages in the coast provinces until they were 
robbed by pirates or arrested and deported by the mandarins. 
But Mr. Burns stayed and made his home at Hongkong for two 
years, learning the language, preaching to the foreigners, 
instructing the Chinese prisoners in jail and making frequent 
excursions into the mainland. He went from village to village 
as the Spirit guided ; his past habits and experience at home 
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admirably fitting him for this mode of missionary work. As 
soon as he reached the village he commenced to read his Bible 
aloud. Soon the villagers began to gather, and he explained 
to them the nature and object of the Gospel. Usually someone 
would ask him at meal time where he was to eat, and he as 
usual partook of what was set before him by some hospitable 
villager. As evening approached someone would offer him a 
night’s shelter ; and thus he often went on from week to week, 
preaching the Word and lacking nothing. Amongst the great 
body of the people he usually met with a friendly reception. 
This was largely due to his genial human sympathy, self- 
possession, and ready wit. 

It was as yet uncertain where the English Presbyterian 
Mission would locate. Though nominally the founder of the 
mission he had no taste for organization or leadership in such 
work. He frequently said that Christ had not sent him to 


baptise, but to preach the Word. A colleague, Dr. Young, 


had however gone to Amoy, whither Mr. Burns followed him, 


hoping that there would be less of the foreign evil influence 


than at Hongkong. ‘Thus it happened that the mission’s first 
station was at Amoy. The new dialect was quickly learned, 
and Mr. Burns began penetrating into the interior. But all 
was dark until the Lord opened the hearts of some villagers of 
Pechuia, which through many ups and downs still remains a 
station of the mission. The signs there were so encouraging 
that Mr. Burns-writes :—‘‘ What I see here makes me call to 
mind former days of the Lord’s power in my native land. In 
my own circle of observation I have hardly seen so promising 
an appearance of the coming of God’s kingdom since I came to 
China.’’ From this centre the work spread encouragingly to 
other villages, until in 1854 Mr. Burns took his first and only 
furlough in England. His visits to the home churches do not 
appear to have had any marked results. Returning to Shang- 
hai, he finds the Taiping rebels and their supposed Christian- 
ity established at Nanking, and he, as many others had done, 
made an attempt to reach them but was turned back. Presently 
meeting a godly captain of a merchant ship who begged him to 
go to Swatow, he proceeded to that port along with the Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor. It was while itinerating on the mainland that 
he was arrested by a mandarin and sent under escort to the 
British Consul at Hongkong, but shortly after we find him back 
again at Swatow. Receiving little encouragement in this 
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field he went to Foochow, where he remained a year, but was 
recalled to Amoy by his colleagues to help in a case of persecu- 
tion which had arisen. It then occurred to him that if he went 
to Peking and obtained a personal interview with Sir Frederick 
Bruce he would be able to secure some legislation guarding 
the converts against persecution. After four years of labour 
there, the inward voice was heard calling him to Manchuria, 
where there were no missionaries. There at the port of New- 
chwang he sickened and died at the age of 53. 


(4) CHARACTERISTICS. 


Wherever he went he impressed people with the fact of 
his great holiness. His life was a continuous life of prayer. 
No matter what he did or had to do, whether of importance or 
of a nature one might call trivial, he made it a matter of 
prayer. One writer says that he reminded him of one of the 
old Hebrew prophets, separated from the common communion 
of those around him that he might wholly commune with God. 
He frequently spent whole nights in an agony of prayer. 
Almost his sole study was the Word of God, the psalms of 
which he was very fond of singing. When in doubt he took 
little counsel with men, but followed the inward monition and — 
guidance which never seemed to fail him. His sole idea was 
to preach, and he did not seem to have taken any interest in 
mission business, schools, and the like. When at home carrying 
on revival work he loved to co-operate with other ministers, — 
leaving to them the instruction and care of the converts. This 
was also his policy in China. At the same time he looked upon 
himself also as a pioneer, who being without family ties did . 
not wish to settle down permanently in any one place. He 
preferred to be free to move about, untrammelled by com- 
mittees and regulations. With all his piety he combined 
practical good sense, spending his evenings with missionary 
families and taking every care of his health. He was a man of 
a very Catholic spirit, and although a staunch Presbyterian he 
did not care what denomination he worked with, being at name | 
with all Christians. 


(5) THE FRUITS OF HIS LIFE. 


Never before had such a man come to China as a mission- 
ary. God had so blessed -his labours at home that there must 
have been high hopes centered upon his coming to China. 
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What a test of faith not only for him, but for all those who had 


seen how the power of God rested upon him in the homeland ! 
As we have said above, he laboured seven years before seeing a 
single convert in China, and working on the principles above 
noted it was not likely that he would see much harvest for his 
sowing except by the eye of faith. _At home he worked among 
a prepared people ; in China he sowed the barren wilderness. 
But who can measure the influence of such a ‘holy life upon 
those who saw and felt it? To take a shining example, it was 
worth his coming to China to have influenced the life of J. 
Hudson Taylor. He and Burns were associated in Shanghai 
and Swatow very closely before the China Inland Mission was 
born. Of those days Mr. Taylor writes :—‘‘Those happy 
months were an unspeakable joy and privilege to me. His 
love for the Word was delightful, and his holy, reverential life 
and constant communings with God made fellowship with him 
satisfying to the deep cravings of my heart. His accounts of 
revival work and of persecutions in Canada and Dublin, and in 
Southern China, were most instructive, as well as interesting ; 
for with true spiritual insight he often pointed out God’s 
purposes in trial in a way that made all life assume quite a new 
aspect and value. His views—especially’ about evangelism as 
the great work of the Church, and the order of lay evangelists 
asa lost order that Scripture required to be restored—were seed- 
thoughts which were to prove fruitful in the subsequent organi- 
zation of the China Inland Mission.’’ At another time he 
writes :—‘‘I had never had such a spiritual father as Mr. 
Burns; I had never known such holy, happy fellowship.’’ As 
a result of his labours, particularly on the Amoy field many 
converts were gained, but further, many ardent young men 
were doubtless attracted by the power of his example, and led 
by his prayers to consecrate themselves not only to the work of 
the English Presbyterian Mission but to the work of other 


missions as well. The English Presbyterian Mission still © 


retains the evangelistic bent imparted to it by Burns. Influences 
such as these are still going on, and the prayers of such men 
are still being answered every day. Besides oral preaching, 
_Mr. Burns’ translations of the ‘‘ Peep of Day’”’ and ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’? remain in use to the present day. His practical 


common sense appears in the adaptations, omissions, and - 


additions he made even to such a world classic. He endeavoured 


to popularize the psalms in Chinese by issuing a version in- 
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tetrameters, and translated many hymns which have found | 
their way into the hymn books now in use in China. And 
lastly, his appeal as he lay dying in Newchwang that mission- 
aries should be sent to Manchuria has borne rich fruit in the 
response of the Irish and Scottish Churches which have estab- 
lished strong missions all over the country. ‘‘God,’’ said he, 
‘¢ will carry on the good work. I have no fears for that.’ He 
founded no institutions; he inaugurated no new policy; he 
built up no large organization. But he gave China the priceless 
gift of a holy life. He walked with God as few before or since. 
In the counsels of eternity, it was decreed that China should 
hold his body for 21 years, but his soul is still marching on. 
H. Grattan Guinness then a young man, on hearing of his 
death, wrote the following lines: 


** As gazed the prophet on the ascending car, 
Swept by its fiery steeds away and far, 
So, with the burning tear and flashing eye, 
I trace thy glorious pathway to the sky. 
Lone like the Tishbite, as the Baptist bold, 
Cast in a rare and apostolic mould; . 
Earnest, unselfish, consecrated, true, 
With nothing but the noblest end in view ; 
Choosing to toil in distant fields unsown, 
Contented to be poor and little known, 
Faithful to death. O man of God well done! 
Thy fight is ended, and thy crown is won. 
God shall have all the glory! Only Gracr 
Made thee to differ. Let us man abase! 
With deep, emphatic tone thy dying word, — 
Thy last was this—‘‘ Thine is the kingdom, Lord, 
The power and glory!’’ Thus the final flame 
Of the burnt-offering to Jehovah’s name 
Ascended from the altar! Life thus given 
To God, must have its secret springs in heaven. 
O WILLIAM Borns! we will not call thee dead.’’ 
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Evangelism from the Home* 


or 
“How can Missionary Wives and Mothers take part in the work of 
Evangelism and yet not neglect the Home?” 
MRS. J. GOFORTH. 


E all know that very many missionary wives throughout 
iW China are giving valuable and faithful service to the 
cause of Christ in every branch of missionary work.. 

This paper is not written for those who have entered into 
the line of work to which they felt called of God, but it is 
written specially—and I may say only—to help those wives and 


mothers who as yet have done little or nothing to reach the 


heathen multitudes at their doors—not from unwillingness to 
help but often from a sense of helplessness, even hopelessness, 
as to how or where to begin without neglecting home and 
family. I may say right here that work for Christians is 
barely touched on in this paper, my plea being for the much 
neglected aggressive evangelistic peli preaching of Jesus 
Christ to those who know him not. 

As a missionary mother of a large family and one who 
from the beginning of her life in China felt intensely that only 
as she could work without neglect or hurt to her children 
could she take part in mission work, I venture to offer some 
suggestions of lines of work in which a wife or mother may 


engage and yet be true to her home duties, Some of these 


suggestions have been thought ‘impracticable’ or ‘too idealistic,’ 
but they have with exception all been lived and worked out 
in the writer’s own experience and in the lives of several mis- 
sionary mothers (noted for their devotion to their children) 
known to her. They have therefore been proved to be workable. 

First and foremost we would put the work of zz¢erces- 
ston! A work surely every mother could and should engage 
in. To really enter into this as a work we must believe in 
prayer. Nor is it necessary always to goapart. Rather learn 
the Aadzt of intercession. Some years ago a lady in Scotland 
told me that near her lived a poor hard-working woman with 
a large family, their home being one large room. ‘The minister 
of the district often visited this woman for the good he received 


* Substance of paper read at Wornen’s Conference, Peitaiho, 1915. 
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from such visits. One day the minister said to her, ‘‘ How 
is it you can be so full of joy and peace when it must be 
impossible for you to get a moment alone with your Lord ?”’ 
The woman, setting her iron down, looked steadily at the minister 
as she said quietly, ‘‘Ah, minister, that is where you make 
the mistake. I just sit me down, put my apron over my head 
and I’in in my tabernacle with the Lord in a moment.’’ Dear 
sisters, pursued it may be from morning till night with the care 
of your little ones, think of this woman, and seek from your 
Lord the power to form the hadit of prayer, of intercession, so 
that—it may be even with your little ones in your arms—you 
can help by the use of this all-powerful weapon. Get from 
your husband names of evangelists, Bible-women, students, 
and others that need to be prayed for. Then secondly comes 
the work of wznning your servants to Christ! Ah, you will 
say this is the hardest of all for does it uot mean the daily 
testing and discipline of one’s own character in the home life ? 
Yes, truly words fail one to express the importance to a mother 
of her servants being truly converted and in sympathy and 
Christian fellowship with herself. I would suggest from per- 
sonal experience that the quickest way to bring this union 
about is for the mother to take her servants into her confidence, 
telling them frankly of her desire to do something for their 
people and showing them how impossible this would be unless 
through their co-operation. Pray for your servants, rule them 
with a rod of love—not iron. If you realize you have been 
unjust go to them and tell them you are sorry. Let them > 
know you sympathize with them. Find out about their home 
people aud when possible show them acts of human kindness. 
In the successful reaching of her servants hearts and souls lies 
the door to a mother’s wider sphere of work! | 

- Thirdly, I would earnestly plead for the opening of the 
missionary’s home to the Chinese women. By this I do not 
mean simply welcoming a comparatively few favoured Chris- 
tians or even heathen. But I mean for the wife or mother to 
welcome into her home the women, rich or poor alike. Alas! 
most missionary compounds are so built that even if the mis- | 
sionary’s wife were ever so willing the walls and gateways 
between her home and the heathen outside are so many it 
would require much greater courage than she possesses to cause 
a heathen woman—especially a stranger—to venture past all the 
barriers. Is it not true that in many missionary homes months, 
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even years, pass without many heathen women seeing the 
inside? What then are weto do? Wait for the women who 
may never come? By no means. Get out of the compound, 
take your Bible-woman with you (a missionary’s wife should 
always have a Bible-woman or at least a Christian woman to 
help her). Never pass a Chinese woman without a smile and, 
if possible, a word of greeting. If invited to enter a court-yard 
do so—or even to sit down ona door-step. Keep praying for 
an opportunity to reach their souls. Don’t be afraid to speak 


at once of Jesus—it is wonderful how quickly and eagerly they. 
learn of Him. Invite them to come and see you and when 


they come NEVER, no matter how busy you may be, never turn 
one away from your door or ask them to remain outside till 
you are ready, this is fatal to the winning of the women. Even 
if bathing baby let them in to see the whole process. It will 
do them lots of good and will do you and the baby no harm. 
‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘*they will bring dust into my home and in- 
fection to my children!’’ Never mind the dust—it may be 
you will have to dispense with carpets, even rugs, should many 
come, and have your floors washed frequently—but what is that 
as compared with the possible good you may do by receiving 
them? And as to infection to the children I can only say that 
for twenty-seven years I have kept open house in China, 
many hundreds of women being received and preached to in 
a single day during these early years, yet I cannot recall any 
harm having come to my children through this plan. Oh, it 


pays! I verily believe if every missionary’s wifé in China 


would keep open house for the Chinese women it would do 
much to break down the regrettable barrier between the mis- 
sionaries and the people around them which so often exists. 

There are several other lines of work I would like to 
enlarge on had I space, such as holding cottage prayer meet- 
ings in Christian homes within easy reach of the main station, 
making these a means also of reaching the heathen. Then, 
too, there is the preaching to patients in women’s hospitals 
_which would require only the absence from home of about 
one hour, | 

But I wish specially to mention two exceedingly impor- 
tant lines of work from which most mothers shrink with the 
forgone conclusion that those at least must mean neglect of 
home. ‘They are visiting of permanent out-stations and open- 
iug of new places with husband and children. Would that I 
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could have burnt into the conscience of each missionary’s wife 
in China the lesson which only long years of rebellion and 
sorrow taught me, namely ¢he safest place for a mother, both 
for herself and her little ones, 1s the path of obedience to God's 
known will, If He gives you a vision of the awful need of 
your heathen sisters around you, oh, do not be disobedient to 
the Heavenly Vision but go forward trusting yourself and your 
children to your Lord and believe me He will not fail you. 
The need is unspeakably great for each mother to do her part 
in reaching the mothers of China. Let me give you, as I have 
been asked to do, a word of personal testimony. For many 
years I have gone with my husband, aud sometimes as many 
as four children, opening up new places and visiting old 
ones, staying from three to six weeks in a place—revisiting 
these places once or twice a year. God kept our children. 
They were healthier outside than in at the main station. God 
blessed (and is blessing) this united work in a very marked | 
way. Every place visited became a Christian centre. Some- 
times it was hard! Yes, but I had the joy of working in 
closest contact with the women wth my children around me. 
Aud God was always faithful. I do most earnestly hope many 
missionary wives and mothers may come to see this is ¢hezr 
work—the living and working side by side with husband and 
children. It requires courage, faith, dependence upon God— 
a literal laying aside of every weight—a simpler life in clothes 
and diet. It means the giving up for weeks at a time the 
luxuries of the main station home but it does not mean in the 
truest sense the zeg/ect of home for ‘‘home is where mother 
is!’’ to children, and home to a woman is where husband 
and children are. There are grand compensations! And one 
learns to value some things very lightly when weighing them 
in the balance with the things of Eternity. Space forbids 
giving many practical suggestions as to how this outside work 
may be carried on. Should any who read this desire to take 
up this outside work and wish for help, write to me, I shall be 
pleased to give what practical hints I can. _ 

In closing, a word to those missionary wives who have no 
children or whose children are from home and who have not 
a sense of personal responsibility toward the heathen. Let me 
ask you one or two questions. Is Jesus Christ your only 
hope for Eternity? If so, Is not Jesus Christ the only hope > 
for the multitudes of Chinese sisters around you? God uses 
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human instruments to reach human hearts. You are one of 
His human instruments. Are you willing to be His channel ? 
Consider prayerfully these words: ‘‘If thou forbear to deliver 
them that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 


be slain; if thou sayest, Behold we knew it not; doth not 


He that pondereth the heart consider it? and He that keepeth 
thy soul doth not He know it? and shall not He render to 
every man according to his works ?”’ 


The Attitude of the Chinese Church toward 
non-Christian Festivals* 
| E. E. JONES. 


T the outset let us admit that our problem is a religious 
problem. It is stated that there are ten thousand defini- 
tions of religion. One of these is supplied by Parson 
Thwackum in ‘*Tom Jones.’’ ‘When I mention reli- 

gion, I mean the Christian religion, and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion, and not only the Prot- 
estant religion, but the Church of England.’’ Lest someone 
inay be offended let me hasten to add .that this illustration 
could be applied with equal appropriateness to a Baptist, a 
Presbyterian, or even a Methodist. That easy-going cleric 
expressed what is in the minds of the majority of people when 
the word religion is used.. He lived before the birth of the 
science of comparative theology. Those who have applied its 
methods and profited by its results cau pass in larger sympathy 
from specific creeds to partake of the universal spirit which 
every creed strives to embody. Religion was before all 
theologies which are but concrete and partial aspects of it. 
Religion is before them all and unaffected by them all, being 
independent of readjustments of creeds and dogmas. Dr. Tay- 
lor, in his book entitled ‘‘ Primitive Culture,’’ states that no 
religion lies in utter isolation from the rest, and that the thoughts 
and principles of modern Christianity are attached to intellectual 


clues which run back through far pre-Christian ages to the very 
origin of human civilization, perhaps even of human ex- 


perience. All peoples believe in the Great Spirit. Man is 
religious because he belongs to the human race, a characteristic 
of which is to be religious. The greatest of all teachers, 


* Paper read at Ningpo Missionary Conference. 
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Jesus, was acquainted with this fundamental truth: For Him 
there were no race prejudices, no party lines, no sectarian 
limits, no favored nations. And in every age, in every nation, 
this compassion of Jesus has been answered by the enthusiasm 
of some who broke out of the ranks of conservatism and over 
the barriers of race antipathy to recognize in the non-Christian 
world fellow-seekers after truth, who, though ignorant of West- 
ern ideals, might not be far from the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.’’ — 

Religion has been frankly recognized as a_ universal 
phenomenon of human experience, or as Sabatier expresses the 
same truth: ‘‘ Man is incurably religious.’’ 

A careful reading of the subject of this paper will undoubt- 
edly cause the reader, as it has caused me, to ask a number of 
questions which are essentially relevant: | 

1. The first messengers of the Gospel of Christ reached 
the shores of China more than one hundred years ago. Is it 
possible that our fathers made no pronouncements as to the 
attitude of the Christian Church of China toward non-Christian 
festivals? 

2. If they did define their position, is that position tenable 
and sufficiently comprehensive for the present and future 
development of the Christian Church in China? 

3. If it is not what should be our attitude to-day ? 

To raise these questions will necessarily introduce a certain 
amount of mild controversy, of this I am well aware ; however, 
my missionary readers are all on such intimate terms, that 
a short, friendly discussion will not be allowed to interfere with 
the spirit of good-will and fellowship which prevails among 
them. For if controversy is ever to cease, it will not be by 
good-natured indifference to all earnest conviction, but by a 
sympathy profound enough to understand it: by a charity, not 
of easy indulgence, but of genuine spiritual insight, by a full, 
well-rounded trust in the under truth that feeds the very roots 
of all our faiths. } 

Before we proceed to attempt to answer the questions 
raised, let us examine and endeavor to find out what informa- 
tion we can from studying the non-Christian festivals. In 
connection with the preparation of this paper I had my non- 
Christian teacher make a list ofall the important feasts which 
occur during the twelve months of the year. I shall mention 
them in order first, and then comment upon the more anger 5 


tant ones later. 
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FIRST MONTH. 


According to Chinese custom, the first day of the year is 
given up strictly for New Year calls, but like most things 
Chinese, these calls may cover a period of one or possibly 
two weeks, as most of you know by experience. This custom 
is called in Chinese, Nyti-daen-kyih (ff BH @j). To the 
literati and the better class of Chinese the most important 
custom at this time of the year is the ‘‘ Diao-ziang’? (Ff (i), 
which simply means in most families, not in all, that the pic- 
tures of the ancestors are exhibited, their virtues are expounded, 
and their good deeds praised. At this time the younger mem- 
‘bers of the household are called upon to worship. It is said 
that many families have photos of their ancestors extending 
back over a period of ten to fifteen generations. 


SECOND MONTH. 


During the second month, on the twenty-first day we have 
the ‘* Li-pa-we”” (f@ F# #7). This is, as near as I can find out, 
a time when the farmers of this district make a “We” or proces- 
sion, in order to beseech the god or idol who controls the output 
of the fields and the condition of the crops. This is the prayer 
of which the crop is the answer and the ‘‘ Ang Dao-hwo-we’? 


44 4E the thanksgiving. 


THIRD MONTH. 


Ts’ing-ming (ji BA) is the great national feast of this 
month. It occurs 106 days after the Tong-ts-kyih (& 3 @). 
On that day all families attend the graves of their ancestors. 
_ This is regarded as one of the most, if not the most, honorable 
Chinese feast throughont the country. Originally, a whole beef, 
a whole pig, a whole goat, etc., were offered. At present the 
well-to-do have twelve or more bowls of ’O-vaen (BB #%), while 
the very poor have at least seven bowls full to offer to the 


departed spirits of their worthy sires. 


FOURTH MONTH. 


On the tenth of this month the Chinese of Ningpo and 
environs celebrate the birthday of Kah-si-‘ong (#3 (lj G), at Ling- 
fong #), a mountain in the Kying-Hae district. 
Ling-Fong means the spirit-mountain. It is estimated that 
ten thousand people visit the place anuually, and I think after 
-@ number of visits that this estimate is conservative. The 
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other day a friend counted one thousand people in forty min- 
utes, passing in front of our boat on their way to worship at this 
famous temple. Ling-fong is noted for its kwaen-diah (HM RB), 
or checks on the spirit world. These are bought for about 
forty cash but are said to be worth one thousand taels in the 
spirit world. At death by burning the £waen-diah ME) and 
sth-boh (@& %) the soul will soon return to heaven. If, however, 
the attendant fails to burn the Awaen-diah (fj HE), the soul 
may linger for days. There is no merit in these checks unless the 
name ’O-mi-do-veh (Pj 3 PE Gp) is repeated by a vegetarian. 


FIFTH MONTH. 


On the fifth of the fifth month the people celebrate the 
Tong-ng-kyih 4 the Dragon Boat festival. The 
outer part of this custom is the placing of a branch of a certain 
tree over the door. These are used as a protection against all 
evil spirits. The evil spirits dare not molest the household 
where the branch has been placed. I have failed to find a 
satisfactory reason for this custom. 


SIXTH MONTH. 


The ’Ang Dao-hwo-we (47 #4 4E #) which takes place 
during this month is a veritable Thanksgiving Day. 


SEVENTH MONTH. 


During the seventh month the ‘‘ Yin-k’eo-we’’ (ff  @) 
takes place. Then return to earth the spirits of those unfortunate 
ones who have been drowned, those who have been burned, 
those who have ended their own existence by hanging, those 
who have been crushed to death, and those who have departed 
this life by swallowing opium. These spirits are released from 
Hades on the first of the month and return to Hades on the 
30th. ‘To insure that the spirits do not escape and harass the 
people, the system provides for proper and strict supervision. 
The uppermost thought in the minds of the people is to do 
good, ¢so hao z, (i #f Mt), and in return for this vacation and 
entertainment these ‘‘Infant Spirits’’ return to ne place from 
whence they came. 

A beautiful sight is presented during this ids when on 
a certain night hundreds of lights are set afloat on the Ningpo 
River, daticing in long procession as they drift along with the 
tide. This is done for the benefit of those who have been drowned 
and whose spirits have to find their way under the water. 
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EIGHTH MONTH. 


On the fifteenth of the eighth moon, we have the Cong- 
ts’iu-kyih or Mid-autumn Festival, which is a 
feast in memory of the full moon and also a thanksgiving wor- 
ship to the light represented by the full moon. 

The 28th of this month is the Birthday of Confucius. 


NINTH MONTH. 


On the ninth of this month is celebrated what is called in 
the vernacular the K’wu-kyib (3 @), the bitter feast: or in 
the words of the scholar the Djong-yiang-kyih (ff B @i). 
This feast means that after this date the candles are lighted in 
the evening aud the tradesmen continue their work until late 

at night. \ 
TENTH MONTH. 

On the first of the tenth month the protector of the Ningpo 
prefecture, Lao Dzing-wong (36 and the protector of 
the Ningpo district, Sing Dzing-wong ($f $£ PA), make their 
annual visits to the North Gate region to expel all the evil 
spirits. At this time two classes of people fulfil their vows. 

1. Ts’ing-vaen (@% 38), or light vow. While the in- 
dividual is indisposed, the parent, the husband, wife, child 
or relative, stands in front of the house occupied by the sick 
person and pleads with Dzing Wong, the idol, to heal the sick 
one. If this prayer is heard and answered, on this great day 
the person for whom prayer was made goes early to the temple, 
with an empty stomach, to fulfil his vow. 

2. -Djong-vaen (iff 48), or heavy vow. ‘This vow is made 
by a relative or a friend, when there is apparently little hope 
for recovery from some severe illness, or an epidemic. The 
prayer is made and, if heard and answered, the person involved 
goes into the temple, is dressed in red clothes, and sometimes 
wears hand-cuffs and follows the idol on his annual journey, for 
three successive years, in order to fulfil the vow made in his 
_ behalf when he was unable to pray for himself. 


ELEVENTH MONTH. 
Tong-ts-kyih or Winter Solstice. During 
this month, one week is set apart for a special feast and worship 
at the temple of the Fire King Idol. The blessing of the dig- 


nitary will protect and keep the recipient safe from all harm 
caused fire. 
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TWELFTH MONTH. 


During the last month of the year every family celebrates 
the Song-nyin (3% 4F), a feast to thank the year for its gifts. 
‘This festival is similar to what is commonly called the Keng- 
vaen (3% #), except that this invitation is more general and 
includes all the idols indiscriminately. 

On the twenty-third of this month occurs one of the most 
interesting feasts in the Chinese calendar. It is commonly 
called the feast of the Tsao-kyuing Bu-sah (tt This 
particular god is supposed to be in direct communication with 
the T’in Zong Bu-sah (K - # #). This god makes a visit 
to heaven every month. He leaves on the 23rd and returns to 
earth on the 3oth, but on the 23rd of this last month there is a 
reckoning of accounts for the year. So on this date there is a 
special feast made, and Tsao-kyning Bu-sah # is 
specially charged to report only the good for the year, and 
forget the bad. He is also commissioned to pray for blessings 
and protection for the coming year. 

On the last evening of the year we find thousands of 
women and men too repairing to the temples, to spend the 
_ night worshipping and praying for benefits in the future world. 

This brief review has shown us the extreme religiousness 
of the Chinese. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


Let us now ask the question : What has been thie attitude 
of the Chinese Church toward non-Christian festivals? Any 
catagorical answer to this question cannot be satisfactory. 
__In order to answer the question intelligently each one will 
need to check up his experience with Chinese workers. For- 
merly the tendency was to regard even the innocent accessories 
of life in a heathen nation as necessarily inconsistent with 
Christianity. Fhis position is manifestly untenable to-day. 
This fact is further evinced by a remark in a recent question- 
naire issued by a sub-committee of no less a body than the 
China Continuation Committee :— 

‘¢ There is severe criticism on seminary training in Ame- 
rica: the criticism that it is an inheritance from the Middle 
Ages and has too little of practical value to fit men for real 
vital Christian work. The method has been transferred from 
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America to China with too little change to meet the definite 
needs of this land and consequently is more of a misfit here 
than it is in America. Is it possible for us to approach this 
question from the angle of the actual needs of China, also from 
the angle of the actual work which the Chinese minister ought 
todo? Will it be possible then for us to forget how we were 
trained in a theological institution for the time and to think 
out what might seem to be a new course ?’? 

The ambassadors of Jesus Christ are here to win the 
individual and to mould the life of the nation, and it becomes 
a matter of prime importance whether the Christian Chinese 
becomes a poor copy of a European or American, or whether 
he retains his national habits of thought and life, transformed, 
eularged, and ennobled by faith in Jesus Christ, and by his 
membership in the Church and fellowship with believers. 
It is being realized more and more clearly that an indigenous 
Christianity of the East cannot be in all respects identical with 
the Christianity of the West. In essence it must be the same, 
for there is but one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, but in 
matters of less importance it may differ. Every truth, wherever 
found, is a fragment of the Logos, a portion of the Word of 
God. As the followers of Jesus, teachers of a spiritual religion, 
shall we not endeavor to sympathize more with this people in 
their groping after the Truth? Can we not clothe some of 
the feasts mentioned with a spiritual meaning which will 
make its own appeal to the minds and hearts of the people ? 

I have divided the most essential feasts under four 
headings. 


I. PRAYER. THANKSGIVING. VOWS. 


The Lji-pa-we or prayer of the second month, the 
thanksgiving of the sixth month, and the vows made any time 
during the year. The Psalmist said, ‘‘I will go into thy house 
with burnt offerings: I will pay my vows.’’ These are fruitful 
fields for missionary endeavors. | 


II. SERIOUS THOUGHTS FOR THE CLOSING DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


In the twelfth month we have discovered three ancient 
customs which can be readily utilazed by the Christian Church. 
(1) The Song Nyin (3% 4f), thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the year. (2) The feast of the Tsao-kyuing Bu-sah (4 # 
the god whio reports to the heavenly god, reporting the good 
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and seeking favor for the coming year. (3) Spending the night | 
at the temple ; the watch-night idea, which is so frequently 
observed in Europe but less frequently in America. 


III. TS‘ING MING: OUR DECORATION DAY. 


I have been informed that this year a number of our 
Chinese pastors and some members of the Churches made a 
visit to the Christian cemetery. This is most interesting and 
could be made a very helpful and inspiring occasion. Would | 
it not be well for all the Churches in a community to unite and 
prepare a special program for the coming year and celebrate 
Ts‘ing Ming in a Christian way. The Christian constituency 
could make a genuine contribution and thus hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom, if they were to dgclare unitedly to the 
nou-Christian community their love and profound respect for 
the departed ones. 


IV. ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. 


At a recent meeting which I attended in Hangchow, I 
heard a very excellent paper read on what should be the attitude 
of the Christians toward their ancestors. The writer reminded 
his audience in eloquent terms that the Christian Church of 
China has lost immensely by her strict isolation from all 
appearance of ancestral respect, not to mention worship. He 
would insist, if possible, on four rules. 


4. Every Christian family should have pictures or photos of their ancestors. 


», keep records of births, baptisms, and deaths. 

»» contribute some suitable memorial, to school, 
chapel, etc. 


These suggestions are the product of a Chinese mind. 
_ Wherever we turn in China we are constantly confronted 
with ancestral worship. Have we not met with the seriously 
devout who could not see beyond his duty to his ancestors ? 
Has the time arrived in China when the Christian Church will | 
say to those seeking for the way of Life, ‘‘ Come in, be in some 
way associated with us, and learn at the feet of the Great 
Teacher.’’ I should like to suggest that we consider the matter 

of associate membership in the Church. For surely the witness | 
of the still small voice is universal. Beneath every form of 
religion, beneath tradition and race, mediated through every 
language into the one vernacular of the soul of man, it makes 
itself heard, uttering the eternal distinction of right and wrong, 
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declaring the potential sense of sin. It is the voice of a God 
who cannot be silenced ; who has not left Himself without a 
witness in any soul that He has made; unto whom all hearts 
are open; all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid. The things of the spirit are spiritually discerned. 

The attitude of the Christian Church in China toward 
non-Christian feasts, must be the largest, broadest, the most 
sympathetic—the only attitude worthy of those who worship a 
living Christ. 


Christianity and Socialism 
¥. TSU. 


middle of the 19th Century. Robert Owen, a philan- 
thropist as well as a wealthy manufacturer, formed in 
1833 an association with the ambitious but prophetic 
name of ‘*The Association of All Classes of All Nations’? for 
social improvement and reconstruction as distinguished from 
political reform. The word became widely used in the discus- 
sions which arose in connection with it. | 
As a popular movement, socialism is a by-product of the 
great industrial revolution of the last decades of the 18th Cen- 
tury and the early part of the r9th. The many mechanical in- 
ventions, especially the use of steam power, greatly facilitated 
the production of wealth on a large scale. Individual produc- 
tion was replaced by group production, the small workshop by 
the factory with hundreds of workers. This new process favored 
the capitalists more than the workers. From the point of view 
of the working people, the distribution of wealth was far from 
being just, and this condition was attributed to the institution 
of private capital. Hence the contention for its abolition and 
its substitution by public property. At the same time, men’s 
minds were deeply stirred by the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, which had wrought the French Revolution. The 
socialistic movement was the child of the union of the industrial 
and political revolutions. 

_ As a theory of society, socialism represents a variety of 
views, beginning from the utopian ideas of Saint-Simon, Fou- 
rier, etc., to the scientific school of Karl Marx, Engels, etc. 
Present-day socialism is dominated by the Marxian school. It 


T| word socialism became current in England in the 
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aims to create a new social organization and proposes a new 
economic system to accomplish it. The core of the system is 
public ownership of industries and co-operation in place of private 
interest and competition. The socialists preach four doctrines: 
(1) common ownership of the material instruments of production; 
(2) public management of production; (3) distribution of profits 
by public authorities ; (4) socialized enjoyment of wealth. 

1. Common ownership of the material instruments of pro 
duction. ‘The instruments of production include land, capital, 
machinery, factory building, forests, mines, railways, telegraph, 
etc., which are necessary for modern industries. At present, 
they are owned by a few private individuals, who, as a con- 
sequence, reap the major share of profits to the exclusion of the 
working people, who contribute the essential factor in wealth- 
production, namely, labor. With public ownership, this injus- 
tice can be eliminated and the working people will be given their 
proportionate share in the income. Public ownership may be 
done through the state or through a representative popular 
body. 
2. Public management of production. In the present 
industrial scheme, production is regulated primarily for profit 
aud secondarily for supplying the needs of the public. In 
order to raise prices, manufacturers often keep down the pro- 
duction of certain goods, thus causing scarcity. In the socialist 
scheme, production will be regulated for the satisfaction of 
popular needs. Abundant goods will be placed on the market, 
thus lowering the prices and amply satisfying the people’s wants. 

3. Distribution of profits by public authorities. According 
tothis plan, there will be an equitable distribution, each party 
receiving its proper share corresponding to its place in the scheme 
of production. No one who works needs to fear want or star- 
vation and no one who can and wants to work will neéd to fear 
unemployment. Furthermore, the really dependent classes, 
such as children, the sick, etc., will not be neglected. 

4. Socialized enjoyment of wealth. The wealth produced 
by a community will be devoted to the establishment of public 
institutions such as parks, public schools, good roads, cheap 
railway transportation, libraries, municipal theatres, public 
bands, etc. These institutions improve social conditions and 
promote the efficiency of the workers. 

Such a scheme succeeds or fails in a to the degree 
of public spirit that a people possesses. Public ownership and 
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management of production and public control of distribution and 
use of wealth prestppose vast executive capacity and uprightness, 
As the public officials will exercise greater powers, so any abuse 
of such powers will have more serious effect upon society. Then 
again, it isan interesting query, whether socialism offers a suffi- 
ciently powerful substitute for the motive of private interest, 
which is the force that keeps up individual ind ustry and economic 
activities in society. 

The ethical ideals of socialism do not differ a those of 
Christianity. The supreme ideals announced by Jesus Christ— © 
love, service, brotherhood, righteousness, justice—are the ones 
that now actuate that movement. Socialism deals with them 
in a practical way, and sees the important truth that these high 
ideals can best be realized in a favorable social environment. 
Socialists contend that the present social organization, based as it 
is upon private interest and competition, is not conducive to the 
growth and practice of altruistic virtues, but, on the contrary, 
engenders selfishness, inequality, and war. ‘Therefore they ad- 
vocate an entire reorganization ofsociety through the introduc- 
tion of the new economics of social production and distribution. 
In doing so, they often over-emphasize the material basis of 
human virtue and happiness and belittle their spiritual essence. 
Perhaps Christians have made the opposite mistake of overlooking 
the material factor in men’s spiritual wellbeing. 

Christians and socialists have much to learn of each other. 
On the one hand, Christian workers may learn from socialists 
their social view-point and their wide-awakeness and interest in 
social problems. Translated into Christian work, it means at- 
tention to people’s physical needs as well as spiritual needs, and 
to their social environment as well as individual condition. In 
other words the complete salvation of a person requires not only 
moral exhortation, but also good food, warm clothing, decent 
lodging, clean surroundings and proper association. More than 
half of a man’s life is his environment. On the other hand, 
socialists may learn with Christians to appreciate the powerful 
‘sanction of religion in human affairs, especially in the develop- 
ment of the altruistic spirit, and to see what is contained in Jesus’ 
words, ‘*Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 

Essentially life is a moral problem. The demand is not 
merely for more life, but also for better life, not quantity but 
quality, not the number of lives to be supported but the char- 
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acter of the lives to be produced. Only in so far as we regen- 
erate the hearts of men are we able to uproot the evils of life 
aud improve society. Jesus Christ has offered the fundamental 
solution in his teaching of Human Brotherhood and Divine Fa- 
therhood. It is incumbent upon all who profess to be his fol- 
lowers to live out the brotherhood principle in all relationships, 
aud to make it the one rule of conduct supreme alike in family 
and in factory, for friends and for poengers, in national and i i 
international dealings. 


The Plan Used at Hengchow 
Hunan Mission, Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 


GEO. L. GELWICKS. 


N this account of work at Hengchow station no attempt is 
made to distinguish between what may be original and 
that for which credit is due to others. ‘The account is 
virtually, if not entirely, limited to the evangelistic 

department. The root principles from which the practice 
springs are that our supreme obligation is to give the entire 
population, forming our responsibility, the Gospel with the 
least delay as adequately as resources permit; and that native 
workers, supported by foreign funds, should be regarded pri- 
marily as evangelists to the non-Christian population and their 
services should not be monopolized by Christian congregations. 
The complement of this is that self-government should be the 
prize of self-support. No complete policy, definitely detailed, 
existed from the start, but has grown with the work. The 


-plan is not ideal and even asa practical working scheme should 


be regarded as an endeavor rather than as a goal. In points 
where it might be more thorough or consistent it has been 
modified by compromise with other methods or workers and by 
limitations in courage and faith. 

The station’s field is the bulk of seven counties which 
make one prefecture. Hengchow city is centrally located in 
the field, which extends from it (in English miles) towards 
the four compass points, fifty, sixty, seventy, and forty miles 
respectively. One county lies to the south-east ninety odd 
miles distant. The extent or nature of the field, however, has 
no necessary bearing ou the policy. Beyond the introductory 
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mention there is no need to state the reasons for definitely 


rejecting the one worker to one chapel policy. 

The purpose here being to describe a plan and not to dis- 
cuss a problem, the vast question of extensive versus intensive 
methods and their mutual relations, need not be raised beyond 


the statement that extensive evangelism seemed to be founda- 


tional. Extensive work is like logging in the lumber regions 
and intensive work like the saw mill’s operations. 

The station’s senior missionary began itinerating work and 
Chinese evangelists, from the start, were regarded as itinerants, 
each being assigned to a monthly circuit consisting of half a 
dozen or more centers of population. To prevent one congre- 
gation from coming to regard his services as exclusively theirs, 
even the Hengchow city evangelist was given a couple of 
country towns to visit. The sanction for the whole plan was 
that a half loaf is better than none, and that it was wiser for 


a number of towns each to receive the Gospel several days 


monthly than for one to have the Light thirty days each month 
while the others remained constantly in darkness. It may be 
said, ‘* Light one center thoroughly and it will in turn illumine 
the surrounding regions.’’ This point will be considered later, 
and in practice such a policy has often proved very deficient. ° 

The policy that limits the service of the most efficient 
workers to that of simply being pastors and entrusts practically 
all exteusive evangelistic work to inferior colporteurs is unwise. 
It takes as much spiritual muscle to fell a tree as to saw a 
board. There is a practical middle coyrse. Besides the larger 
number of places and persons that can be reached with a given 
force, the policy of causing all preachers, paid by foreign 
funds, to be itinerant evangelists has other benefits. It pre- 
vents men who ought to be growing and bearing fruit from 
stagnating. Better far that men wear out than rust out. This 
policy helps to clearly define one’s duty. With a definite and 
constant monthly schedule, both missionary, evargelist, and 
constituency (whether within or without the church) know just 
what is to be expected every day of each worker. 

At the start, in a pioneer field, monthly schedules did not 
take account of Sabbaths. Later, as groups of believers began to 
exist, each evangelist’s schedule came to consist of four centers 
in which Sunday services are held besides accessory towus. 
The towns on each circuit are grouped (by the lunar calendar) 
in five periods, namely tst-7th, 8th-14th, 15th-21st, 22nd-28th, 
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29th-30th days. Obviously one Sabbath must fall within each 
of these periods, the fifth Sunday of a month being either the 
29th or 30th. Towns in which Sabbath services are not held 
are visited on week days from the nearest chapel center. Each 
congregation (large or small) that will meet for a Sabbath 
service is guaranteed an evangelist’s presence one Sunday each 
month and his services in that parish one week monthly. Their 
claim.to his time and services beyond this is to be measured by 
their progress toward self-support. Vain search has been made 
for evidence sufficient to alter the conviction that self-support 
and self-government should be co-ordinate. It is said that 
intellectual and spiritual abilities should not be withheld from 
a share in government because of deficiency in the matter of 
finance. But is not the fallacy just here, that where those other 
qualities truly exist the grace of giving ought also to be present ? 
It is nota ‘* mercenary ”» appeal to expect Christians to provide 
anything that is necessary to the welfare of the Kingdom. If 
money is to be ignored in spiritual affairs, then let the native 
Church do without that which comes from abroad. Action 
requires incentive and self-interest is a legitimate as well as_ 
powerful one. Better than granting all to the native Church 
before it has given aught, is the offer of privilege and power 
in response to its sharing of responsibility. We expect our 
churches to feel the need of a shepherd’s presence more than 
one week monthly, and they are assured that the provision of 
half or all of his support will secure the like amount of his 
services. If the self-supporting Chinese Church wishes its 
preachers to be simply pastors of congregations, that is its own 
affair. But it is hoped that the example of former days will 
make these pastors unwilling to forego a share in the wider 
evangelistic service. 

Meanwhile, before self-support is reached, each petiniediiet 
is assisted on his circuit by local leaders, who serve without 
pay, Sundays being the only time that they are expected to 
take from their ordinary vocation. In each place visited 
regularly by an evangelist, where one or more persons consent 
to be present at a service every Sunday, the one best fitted is 
made local leader to conduct services in the absence of the 
evangelist and to be responsible for the spiritual welfare of the 
local flock. Faithful and efficient leaders will naturally, 
course of time, become elders. A mistake is often made as to 
what is necessary for public worship. It does not depend on 
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a formal service or a preacher’s sermon. Believers can and 
ought to assemble simply for prayer, praise, and study of the 
Word, the leader himself perhaps being only a learner. Later 
will be given in detail how our believers are expected to conduct 
worship, also an evangelist’s routine of work. 

Two methods of detailed evangelizing are found in diagrams 
A and B. An inner rectangle indicates an area to be occupied, 
by one or more workers ; a cross, main or strategic centers, and 
a dot remaining towns-or villages already entered. Length of 


x x x 
A 3 B : 
xX @X @ 
®@ee 


time and outlay of energy is the same for each diagram. In 
A the work is limited to one of four possible rectangles, which is 
reached more thoroughly, the idea being that its people will in 
turn reach those of the other three rectangles. In B the strategic 
centers of all four rectangles are occupied but less time is given to 
each and fewer secondary places are reached. Diagram B is 
the plan used at Hengchow, each rectangle being the circuit of | 
one Chinese evangelist. The defect of A in actual practice is 
twofold: rst, in assuming that nou-Christians will come long 
distances to Gospel centers; 2nd, in demanding of volunteer 
Christian effort too much in the way of time and distance. 
Unless each rectangle is very small, the converts of one will 
probably not avail towards reaching another. But it is reason- 
able to expect those of each rectangle to reach the outlying 
people within its own bounds. Only when viewed as a present 
thing is the work of B less detailed than that of A. In time, 
every rectangle in B will be as thickly dotted as the one rectangle 
in A is now. | 

_ It was said that at Hengchow each rectangle is one evangel- 
ist’s mnonthly circuit, the number and size of same being condi- 
tioned simply by funds, force, and total area of field. A consistent 
policy requires every portion of the field to lie withiu some 
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rectangle, which of course has not less than four centers of Chris- 
tian work. At present our seven counties contain eighteen 
circuits (or rectangles) none overlapping but all nearly or quite 
contiguous. This extensive work is a stage on the way to 
more intensive work. Circuits already have been and still 
will be further reduced in size and increased in number. For 
more intensive work we will look not only to evangelists but 
also to volunteer Christian service. Diagrams C, D, and E 
show first one evangelist’s circuit at present and then how the 
same area will probably be occupied later on. Numbers 1-4 
are the centers where one evangelist now holds Sunday services; 
5-14 the towns in which services will also be held when this 
circuit is divided into two or three men’s fields. Progress 
towards self-support will also assist division of fields. Suppose 
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two churches together provide a pastor’s salary ; they havea 
right to claim his entire time; the remaining towns on the old 
circuit then form part of a new circuit to which places formerly 
unreached would be added or certain towns visited only on 
week days would become Sunday service centers. Moreover, 
the funds released from the self-supporting churches will 
provide the salary of the new evanglist required. 

Our policy regarding houses of worship was a compromise 
with existing methods. It began by renting chapels in leading 
centers, independently of the number of believers. Property 
was not purchased because use of foreign funds for rent was 
regarded as a temporary measure, the permanent provision of 
their houses of worship being the duty of the Chinese Church. 
Some rule being needed to assist the transition, that of discon- 
tinuing the use of foreign funds for chapel rents when any 
congregation has ten baptized members (communicants) was 
adopted. The congregation is not obliged to continue using 
the rented building: the providing of its place of worship 
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simply becomes its own responsibility. ‘To assist this work a 
church erection loan fund has been provided by special funds 
and not through Board appropriations. When any congrega- 
tion will give in trust to the mission the deed for a piece of 
land (suitable for a church site) not less than ten by twenty 
Chinese feet it will be loaned funds to erect a one-room building. 
Any extension upon the fixed plan is at the congregation’s 
own expense. The loan is to be gradually repaid ; after five 
years five percent annual interest being charged on outstanding 
portion of loan. When loan is repaid in full, the deed for 
land, with building included, will be returned to the local 
congregation. We hope that this fund may be extended to 
provide a home for retired preachers and their wives who have 
no other means of support. 

Believing that the time of evangelists can be put to better 
use, we resolved not to maintain anywhere outside of Heng- 
chow city (not even in the five walled county towns) street 
chapels as distinct from houses of worship for Christian con- 
gregations. A street chapel is defined as.a preaching place 
requiring the daily services of a salaried worker. While 
chapels formerly rented in the larger centers are retained, here- 
after the rule will be fvs¢ to secure converts or worshippers 
and afterwards a place of worship whether with foreign or 
native funds. | 

Self-support of workers may be attained in either or both 
of two ways: rst, the local congregation provides the salary of 
its own evangelist ; 2nd, believers throughout the entire field 
make contributions to the general fund now being paid by the 
mission for evangelists’ salaries. At the annual conference of 
1914 a plan was presented for all Christians to contribute to the 
general evangelists’ salary fund and a committee of Chinese 
elected by the conference itself to execute the plan. Printed 
forms have been distributed for subscriptions to be made ata 
given time throughout the congregations of the entire field. 
The committee is responsible for the collection of subscriptions 
and transmission of funds to the mission before the annual 
conference of 1915 at which time detailed report will be made 
_ toall contributors. This subscription is to be an annual affair, 
steadily increasing we trust in amount until the Chinese Church 
relieves the mission of its workers’ support. 

Self-support is not considered an end in itself but a means 
to higher spiritual ends. No Church that refuses to be a self- 
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supporting one can long be a self-propagating one. Past 
effort to lead others to Christ is made a condition of baptism. 
Our circuits are so covering the entire field that converts can 
reasonably be expected to supplement the work of their own 
evangelist by voluntary witnessing in the places beyond his 
ability to reach. For the 1915 conference a large map of the 
whole field has been made, containing every market place and 
town with shops. Places on an evangelist’s circuit are marked 
by a blue cross; those without regular Gospel work by a black 
dot. A call will be made to reduce the number of black dots. 
Whenever one or more Christians will promise to witness in a 
town by testimony or literature distribution at least once every 
month, a red circle will surround the dot on the map, which 
bears the motto ‘‘ Hengchow prefecture for Christ,’’ and the 
challenge ‘‘ let us strive to cause every man, woman, and child 
in our field to know that Jesus is his Saviour.’’ If our 
work,in its comprehensiveness, reaches individual places less 
thoroughly, it is only a stage in preparation for the most 
intensive kind of work later on. | 

The ecclesiastical relations of this plan create no problem. 
It may be adjusted to any form of church government. For 
our own, it was seen that local leaders will naturally become 
elders. Some of the most fruitful mission fields ordain 
ministers only when the native church has provided their 
support. By this plan, the transition comes naturally from 
foreign paid evangelists to self-supported ordained pastors, and 


when full authority is vested in ordained elders, it can be to 


those who represent self-supporting churches. The erection of 
Presbyteries from the circuits is a simple matter. 

_ Special development of converts is secured through the 
annual station conference, at the beginning of the autumn, for all 


believers, communicants or enquirers, men or women. At present — 


it meets for four days, all persons attending at their own expense. 
The great purpose of this is Bible study and the inspirational, 
drawing together as it does the Christians from all portions of 
the field. Following this conference we intend to hold section- 
al ones in leading centers and under entirely Chinese leader- 
ship. They will follow the lines of teaching of the general 
conference being primarily for persons unable to attend it. 
Each spring, evangelists and local leaders assemble three days 
in Hengchow for efficiency training. Attendance is compul- 
sory, the expenses of local leaders being provided. One feature 
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of this meeting is the normal study of Sunday school lessons 
- for the following quarter. Monthly or bi-monthly miniatures 
of this conference are held throughout the whole field, each 
evangelist and the several local leaders on his circuit meeting 
to pray, plan, witness and study the Word. Where convenient, 
two or more evangelists with their: respective local leaders 
unite in a meeting. 

Perhaps there is nothing unique in a worker’s routine 
beyond that he combines features of colporteur, evangelist, and 
pastor in oue. He spends seven days each month in the same 
Sabbath service center and adjacent places. Many towns in 
our field have markets on six or nine days monthly, when 
crowds from the tributary country assemble. Of course the 
evangelist visits these markets. On week days, in bad weather, 
house to house visitation is done in town; in fair weather, he 
visits country villas. Where practicable, there is evening evan- 
gelistic preaching in the town chapel. Once every two or three 
mouths he is expected to visit every Christian household on 
his circuit. Sunday morning is public worship: in the after- 
noon the evangelist is encouraged to take some Christians out 
with him to witness for Christ. 

On Sundays, when the evangelist is “present, he may 
preach a sermon. In his absence, besides prayer, praise, and 
Scripture reading, one or more of three methods form the 
content of the service. Any Christian who reads intelligently 
can lead all of these studies. First, catechism study, one ques- 
tion and answer daily being privately prepared and seven ques- 
tions forming the Sunday public lesson. Second, a chapter study 
outline for any chapter in the New Testament, practically a 
translation of one used by evangelist William Sunday, for new 
converts’ Bible study. Third, the study of international Sunday 
school lessons, the worshippers being supplied with quarterlies 
and leaflet helps. In more advanced centers, the Christian 
_ Endeavor Society is a useful help in services. 

The station prints annually a schedule of Sundays and 
evangelists’ circuits. Besides solar and lunar dates of each 
Sunday, Easter and Christmas, it contains the monthly circuit 
of each evangelist, all towns visited being grouped under their 
Sunday periods. Three columns contain respectively :—rst, 
Scripture texts to show enquirers the main features of Christian 
belief and remind evangelists of the grand themes of a vital 
message. All or parts of Mark 1. 14, Jno vill. 12, 1 Peter ii. 24, 
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Heb. i. 3, 2 Cor. v. ro are used. 2nd, Method for getting 
benefit from one’s religion:—(1) coustantly attend the Sabbath 
worship ; (2) daily read the Bible and pray ; (3) use oppor- 
tunities to witness for Christ. Pattern for truly keeping the 
Sabbath :—(1) on that day cease ordinary employment; (2) 
worship either in church or at home; (3) leave time outside 
of church to tell the Gospel and do good works. 3rd, Solar — 
and lunar dates of annual conference, and two texts (changing 
each year) to stimulate evangelists’ service and Christians’ © 
spiritual life. .The latest ones are Acts xx. 24 and 2 Cor. v. 15. 

Two special leaflets are used, one to assist persons without 
the ordinary means of grace to worship God: and one to assist 
Christians in personal work for souls. A person unable to read, 
even alone, may worship the true God, and a reader with one 
of the Gospels (studying one chapter each Sunday), a catechism — 
which also contains prayers, a sheet of selected hymns with 
the Iord’s prayer, and a calendar can form the nucleus of a 
public service. Given here and there isolated true believers 
they will not remain alone in their faith. In the second leaflet, 
Christians, in personal conversation with unbelievers, are urged 
to bring home constantly the two questions, ‘‘Do you know 
who Jesus is?’’ ‘*Do you know what relation Jesus has to 
you?’’ The answers to the two questions, divided into their 
phrases, make a helpful form of Bible study if persons, either 
in private or public study, will find Scriptural testimony to 
the statements made. 

The benefits of this plan may be put as follows: rst, it 
seeks to give the greatest number, with the minimum delay, 
the message of salvation. The chief missionary duty is not to 
get men to do but to cause men to know. This plan calls 
for the fullest use of the resources of a working force, that is, 
it seeks the largest return on a given investment: 2nd, it 
begins from the start to lay responsibility on the native church 
in regard to support, propagation, and government: 3rd, it pro- 
vides clearly defined duties and practical outlets for willingness 
to serve: it is based an the conviction that the most successful 
way of doing one’s work is to make oneself utterly needless 
to it so that if a leader is lost others may take up and continue 
the work just as before. 

None realizes more than do its advocates the objections to 
and limitations of the plan. At places there are gaps between 
theory and practice ; ideal and reality do not always coincide. 
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But of things human it is useless to demand perfection ; it is 
enough if benefits outweigh defects. Moreover, a living plan 
allows for progress. We are trying to lead on to the last of 
four stages : (1) having a plain and practicable duty ; (2) under- 
standing that duty thoroughly ; (3) being conscience-smitten by 
failure in duty ; (4) constantly doing: one’s duty. And it is. 
insisted that benefit is found only on the path of duty. 


— 


On the Rendering of the Old Testament Name 


of God in the Chinese Scriptures 
WARREN. 


T is with sincere regret that one discovers on opening the 
recently issued Tentative Version of the Pentateuch 
that the revisers of the Old Testament have decided to 
retain JS Fl #€ as the transliteration of the great Name 


by which God revealed Himself to His people when He 


brought them out of Egypt. The regret is deepened on finding - 
that the general trend of the current version of Exodus iii, 
12-15 is also retained. ‘That passage gives the Scriptural 
meaning and promise of the Name. But, no one who could 
read only the Chinese version could discover the meaning of 
the Name, nor could they connect it with the promise of the 
12th verse as a good translation should enable them to. As 
this is a matter of great import for the whole Church in China 
I hope the revisers will not think me discourteous in discussing 
the matter in the pages of the RECORDER rather than by 
responding to the invitation of their preface and sending the 
article to them privately. Hp # #€ is, of course, a reproduction 
in Chinese sounds of ‘‘Jehovah.’’ ‘TYo-day all of us know that 


“Jehovah”? ts not a proper word, but a hybrid combination of 


the vowels of one word with the consonants of another. It is 
said to have been coined by Petrus Galatinus who was the 
Confessor of Pope Leo X. It has never, of course, been 
accepted by the Jews: it is verily a piece of “ pidgin’? Hebrew. 

The two greatest of teachers of us moderns in Old Testa- 


ment matters are Drs. Davidson and Driver. Both have written 


on this special topic. Each quotes the other with cordial 
approbation. We shall therefore be on perfectly safe ground if 
we follow their guidance. While all that they have writteu is 
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valuable, I would specially commend to the student the section 
in Dr. Davidson’s Old Testament Theology that deals with this 
matter. The following isa brief summary. The sentences in 
single quotation marks not only give Dr. Davidson’s words, 
they retain his own italics. 

The four consonants, which are all that the original 
manuscripts contained for the word, form the third person 
imperfect of the Qal conjugation of the verb ‘‘ Havah,’’ which 
the Oxford Lexicon describes as a ‘‘ rare synonym of ‘Hayah’,’” 
the ordinary substantive verb. The special form means ‘‘to 


become.’’ ‘The ordinary form is also used for ‘‘to fall out, to 


come to pass, to become, to be.’? Dr. Davidson says: ‘Now, 


two things must be premised about this verb. frst, the im- 


perfect of such a stative verb as Hayah must be taken in the 
sense of a future. I do not think there is in the Hebrew Bible 


a case of the imperfect of this verb having the sense of the 


English fresent. This is expressed by the perfect . .. The 
imperfect must be rendered J well de. Second, Hayah does 
not mean to de essentially, but to be phenomenally . . . Itcannot 
be used ordinarily to express ‘ being’ in the sense of existence. 

‘Now these facts regarding Havah exclude a large num- 


ber of conjectures as to the meaning of Yahveh. In the first © 


place, the translation / am is doubly false ; the tense is wrong, 
_ being present ; and the idea is wrong, because am is used in 

the sense of essential existence. All those interpretations 
which proceed on the supposition that the word is a name of 
God as the self-existent, the absolute, of which the Septuagint’s 
70 év is the most conspicuous illustration, must be set aside. 
Apart from the fact that such abstract conceptions are quite out 
of keeping with the simplicity and concreteness of Oriental 
thought, especially in the most early times, the nature of the 
verb and the tense peremptorily forbid them. Second, the 
translation J w7// be, or, J will be what I will be, while right 
as to tense, must be guarded against having a metaphysical 
sense imported into the words wz// de... . The expression we// 
de is an historical formula ; it refers not to what God will be in 
Himself, but one repetding what He will show Himself to be 
to those in covenant with Him.’ 


Let the reader now take an English Bible and read over : 


Exodus iii. 12-15, bearing in mind: 


(1) That the word ‘‘ Ehyeh’’ that is found in the margin of 
vy. 14, has already occurred in v. 12. 
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(2) That although Ehyeh is translated with capitals in v. 14 
and in ordinary type in v. 12, there is no indication in the original 
that there is any difference in meaning between the two uses of 
the word, and that, therefore, the presumption should be that there 
is no difference. | | 

(3) That the word Yahveh in v. 15, which is read as 
‘‘ Jehovah ’’’ in the text of the American version and the margin of 
the British, is not only as the margin says. from the same 7voo/ as 
Ebyeh, it is actually the same tense of the same conjugation of the 
same verb. The difference between the two is simply that Ehyeh 
fs the first person, Yahveh is the third. Ehyeh is God’s I WILL 


BE when He Himself is speaking; Yahveh, is Moses’ HE WILL > 


BE, when Moses is speaking of God. 

The key of the whole passage isin v.12: ‘‘Certainly I 
will be with thee.’’ It is the Old Testament parallel of the 
repeated promise of the New—deliberately repeated in the very 
formula of the Old Testament, Matt xviii. 20 ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered in my same, there AM [I in the midst of 
them.’? (Matt xxviii. 20) ‘‘And lo, I AM with you all the 
days, even unto the consummation of the age.”’ 

Had the revisers followed their own rendering of the New 
Testament passages, they would have given us something like 

In Ex. iii. 14, the Hebrew construction is similar to that 
of Ex. xxxiii. 9, concerning which Dr. Davidson says: ‘The 
meaning would appear better if it were read, ‘‘On whom I will 
have mercy, I will have mercy,’’ I will have mercy fully, 
absolutely. The idea of selection scarcely lies in the formula. 
It is rather the strong, emphatic affirmation J will have mercy. 
So, in iii. 14 the idea is rather ‘‘I will be, indeed I will be.’ 

- In v. 15, Chinese idiom, which generally brings adjectives 
before the nouns they limit, would bring the explanatory (and 


therefore, adjectival) clauses which in the Hebrew, and in the 


English, follow Yahveh, before that word. ‘ The God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
_ Jacob, Yahveh, hath sent me unto you.’’ 

I think 3h f% would be the best representation of the 
sounds Yahveh. It should be followed by a marginal note 
explaining that the translation is # =. Literally, the trans- 
lation is 4 #h. But Chinese idiom requires the noun to be 


repeated and not-a pronoug substituted when the speaker is. 


referring to one altogether superior to himself. ‘The use of a 
Chinese pronoun wherever a pronoun is found in the Greek or 
Hebrew (and often where one might have been but is not 
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found) is not correct translation; it is the mere forcing of 
Chinese speech into a non-Chinese idiom. The reverse of that 
process, z.é., the forcing of English speech into Chinese idiom 
is exactly what we call ‘‘ pidgin’’ English. 

The use of tf fig would enable our translators to represent 
the fact that in many places, e.g., Elijah, Isaiah, the shortened 
form of Yahveh was used in the name formation. 

The name Yahveh is one full of teaching to our Chinese — 
fellow Christians. It was God’s own gift and revelation, not 
to a select school of philosophers, but to an enslaved nation 
which He was about to deliver with a great salvation. When 
the bondage became heavier instead of lighter, and when there 
was apparently no hope—when to the right and left were 
mountains, behind the army, before the sea, Israel learnt the 
sacred mystery of the Name. ‘They were shown that certainly 
HE WAS with them. ‘They could all say 4j =. 

In later days, the nation forsook its God and the Covenant 
was annulled. To those who would not have God for their 
God, God announced through His prophet that He would not 
have them for His people. The striking parable of the 
Prodigal Wife given in Hosea attains its climax inc. i. v. 9. 
Let the English reader note that the word ‘‘God’”’ stands in 
italics, showing that it does not occur in the original; also 
that the margin states that instead of ‘‘your’’? the Hebrew 
has ‘‘ for you.’’ Hosea’s word runs: ‘‘ For ye are not my 
people, and I, [emphatic]—for you, I will not be.”’ 

One lingers with reverence on our Lord’s quiet but sure 
assumption of the very NAME ‘‘HKHYEH’”’ to which I have 
referred. Asin the O.T., so here, there is nothing metaphys- 
ical: There is a plain statement of what will be plain, simple, 
historical fact. But had HE Who spoke the words not been 
very God of very God, they would have been idle blasphemy— 
‘Cidle,’’ for it would hardly have occurred to the ordinary 
hearer what the words could mean, 

Most earnestly do I beg the revisers to recast their 
rendering of Ex. ili. 12-15, aud to abolish Jf #n He. At present 
the associations of that latter phrase are connected in my 
mind with the stately, formal Union Prayer Meeting and with. 
certain brethren who always lead in stately, formal prayer. 
The meaningless syllables roll off their lips in oracular style, 
and sense is sacrificed to sound. The men who so use ‘ Ye-lio 
hua’? are the direct descendants of the brethren in the Corin- 
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thian Church who were gifted with, but could not control, the 
gift of tongues. Explain ‘‘ Yah-weh’’—and note it can be 
explained—and ‘‘ Yah-weh”? can take its place with ‘‘Jesus”’ 
and ‘*Christ,’’ with ‘‘ Amen” and “ Hallelujah” where sound 
expresses sense. 

Principal Edwards comments thus on 1 Cor xvi. 22: ‘The 
Apostle’s spirit is filled as he closes his great arguments, with 
a solemn, joyful hope of the Lord’s coming. The enthusiasm 
of the gift of tongues takes possession of him and impels him 
to mystic utterance. His words from hallowed associations 
carry with them a meaning beyond what meets the ear. The 
air is filled with awe-inspiring voices premonitory of the coming 
of the Lord. 


‘* The Spirit came upon us. From our lips 
Burst the strange mystic speech of other lands. 
We too cried Abba ! Lord of Sabaoth ! 
We too could raise the Hallelujah chant ; 
And from our feeble tongues in wondrous tones, 
As of the voice of trumpet, loud and long, 
‘rhe mighty Maranatha smote the ear.’’ 


(Dean Plumptre.) 


$n Memoriam.—Professor F. C. Cooper 
F. L. H. P. (22% St. John’s Echo). 


| N Sunday morning, just before the beginning of the 
service, the Bishop came into the vestry room of the 
Pro-Cathedral* to tell us he had received a cable from 
England announcing the death of Professor F. C. Cooper 
on June 4th. 

We knew that he was seriously ill, and that there was no 
chance of his recovery, but yet it seemed as if we had been 
hoping against hope and we felt the shock almost as much as 
if we had been unprepared. 

Professor Cooper was born in London on October 23rd, 
1864, and thus was in his fifty-first year. Up to within the 
_ last few years he had been strong and vigorous, and so fond of 
outdoor sports and physical exercise that it never occurred to 
us that the hand of death would so soon be laid upon him. 

After leaving school he prepared himself to be a chemist, 
and became an associate of the Pharmaceutical Society. In 
1886 he came out to Shanghai to join Messrs. Voelkel and 
‘Schroeder. 


* At St. John’s University. 
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During his early residence in Shanghai he was an enthu- 


siastic volunteer, and at one time was Sergeant of ‘*B”? 


Company. He also took great interest in photography and 


was one of the founders of the first Photographic Society in 


Shanghai. He was always an earnest Christian and identified 
himself with all good work in Shanghai. In 1892 he married 
Miss Emily G. Browne of the London Mission. © 

After eight years in business he decided to enter into 
missionary work. At that time there was great need of a man 
competent to teach Chemistry and Physics at St. John’s and 
he offered himself for this post. 

In’ 1894 he returned to England on furlough and spent 
most of his time preparing himself for his future work. He 
arrived in Shanghai on February roth, 1895, the day upon 
which the Preparatory Building was formally opened. From 


that date until the day of his death, for a period of over twenty 


years, he identified himself completely with the work of the 
Mission and the College, and by his faithful and efficient 
service did much to help in the development of St. John’s. 
Although he received several tempting offers to go into 
business again, he never allowed himself to be drawn away 
from the work to which he had dedicated his life. 

He made use of the knowledge he had gained as a 
volunteer to introduce the drill into St. John’s, and he also 
was the founder of the Photographic Society. As Senior 
Professor he filled the position of Acting President from 
1909-10, and carried on the work successfully during that 


period. 


on Commencement Day 1908. 


In recognition of his valuable services to the University : 
the honorary degree of Master of Science was conferred on him 


a 


He was a born teacher and a very lucid lecturer, all that 


he undertook being characterised by thoroughness. When his — 


students went abroad for further study, they took high standing 
in the subjects which he had taught them, because he had 


taken so much pains to see that they really understood the 


principles of what they learnt. He was a sincere friend to the 
students, and spent much of his time out of the classroom in 
helping and advising them. 

He was deeply interested in the religious life of the 
University, and conducted regular. Bible classes. Every Sun- 
day for a long time he acted as lay-reader at the Slave Refuge, 
and he also helped in teaching the Sunday school for village 
children. | 

He took special interest in the Museum and spent many 
hours of his time in arranging the collections. He was in 
charge of the Employment Bureau and took much trouble in 
helping to secure good positions for the graduates. He followed 
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their careers with much interest and carried on a large corres- 
pondence with the Alumni. | 

In June 1914, after Commencement Day, he returned with 
his wife to England on furlough. For a long time he had 
been ailing, but it was thought that the rest and change would 
restore him to his usual health. After a time it was discovered 
that he was suffering from a malignant form of cancer, so 
deeprooted that an operation was impossible. He spent the 
last months of his life at the residence of his wife’s brother at 
Christ Hospital, West Horsham. Many of the old students of 
St. John’s, now in England, when they heard of his illness 
made special trips to see him, among them beiug Mr. Alfred 
Sze, the present Chinese Minister at the Court of St. James, 
and Mr. Z. T. Woo, the Manager of the Hanyang Iron Works. 
_ They showed in many ways their devotion to their old teacher. 

Our sense of loss is very keen. The Church has lost an 
earnest missionary ; the University has been deprived of one of 
its great mainstays ; the young men of China have lost one of 
their best friends ; and we who worked with him for so many 
years have lost the most loyal of colleagues. 

When we try to sum up his character and ask ourselves 
why we admired him as we did, we find it was because he 
possessed to a high degree the qualities of sterling honesty and 
remarkable unselfishness. He always rang true and he was 
always willing to sacrifice himself for the benefit of others. 

Our sympathy goes out to his wife, and to his son and 
daughter, in the great personal loss which has come to them. 
May the thought that his influence will live in the lives of 
many of the young men of China be a source of comfort to 
them in their hour of bereavement. To the young men of 
China, he could say with St. Paul, ‘‘ Follow me, as I follow 
| 


Our Book Table 


CHINA MISSION YEAR Book, 1915. Ldited by Rev. D. MACGILLIVRAY, D.D. 


Published by the Christian Literature Society, 445 Honan Road, Shang- 


hai. Price $4.00. 


The sixth issue of the Year Book is in every respect a worthy 
supplement to the preceding volumes. There are over goo pages, 
and the information contained therein is instructive and helpful. 
A great deal of conscientious work has been put into the book by 

the Editor, Dr. MacGillivray, and by all who have been associated 
with him in its production, and the results are well worth 
studying by all missionaries in China, and will be valuable to all 
Board secretaries and others interested in the Christian movemen 
amongst Chinese. 
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It is to be regretted that the book was issued so late in the 
year; yet allowance must be made for the slow collection of 
Statistics from such a wide field, and as the reports cover to the 
end of 1914, they are the latest available, and are of present value. 

The General Survey is from the gifted pen of Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith and gives a masterly and comprehensive view of the period 
surveyed. Events have happened rapidly since Dr. Smith wrote, 
and possibly he would to-day speak with less certainty on some 
of the political issues, and be more indulgent even of so-called 
‘* foolish prophecies.’’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ Constitutional Development’’ by Prof. L. O. 
Bevan is very instructive ; but there will be many readers who will 
find it difficult to fully share the optimistic views of the writer. 
Some will wonder just what is the meaning of the statement that 
*‘the Presidential Law of Election is meant to be permanent in the 
same sense that the Constitution to be adopted is meant to be per- 
manent.’’ One hopes the latter, at least, will be more than another 
‘* scrap of paper.’’ 

It is not possible in a brief review to even indicate all the 
contents of the 34 chapters of the Year Book, but we can bear 
testimony to their worth, and recommend them to all who are 
trying to get an intelligent grasp of conditions, and of what is 
being done to meet them. The stories of the work among 
aborigines in Yunnan and Kweichou are fascinating and inspiring, 
and have a pathetic interest as we remember that both the pioneers 
who wrote them—Pollard and Adam—have since been called to 
higher service. The chapter on the Mohammedans by F. H. 
Rhodes will be read with interest by many who will long to hear 
more of the progress of Christian effort in that direction. The 
article on ‘‘Social Service’’ reveals much that we are glad to 
know, and will stir up to greater efforts along those lines, where 
we all recognise there is so much need. 

Evangelistic, educational, and medical work are well reported 
on, and the various articles would act as tonics to mauy a tired, 
and perhaps discouraged, missionary who could refer to them. 
Before leaving the general contents of the Year Book, we would 
draw attention to the chapter on ‘‘ Chinese Abroad ”’ which is full of 
interesting information not easily obtained otherwise. 

: The Directory reflects great credit on Miss M. V. McNeely, by 

whom, we are told, it was prepared. It is given in three forms, 
and in thoroughness leaves little to be desired. Slight inaccuracies 
will always exist in such directories, sometimes being the fault of 
those supplying the information, or of the printer. We notice that 
the Directory is also published separately, and we would rather see 
it so than adding to the bulk and cost of the Year Book every 
issue. 
The Statistics are very instructive and valuable. They could 
be made still more so if the remarks of Mr. Lobenstiue were 
pondered over and acted u pal by those responsible for supplying 
information. The China Continuation Committee has prepared 
these tables, and that body is to be congratulated on the way the 
work has been done. The C. C. C. also prepared the map, which 
accompanies the book, to illustrate the Distribution of the Mission- 
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ary Body, and Mr. Lobenstine contributes a helpful article on this 
subject. On such a small map it is difficult to secure all the 
clearness desirable, but the mere fact of the entry of the names of 
the 600 places where missionaries reside, is one which calls forth our 
admiration. The vexed question of the population of the country 
affects the statistics in this section. The writer has done his best, 
and given figures worth studying. The population of Szechwan ts 
acknowledged to be underestimated. We believe the figures given 
might be doubled, and still fall short of the actual. 


I. M. 


2. INTROpUCTION TO Genxsts I-XI. By Right Rev- 
Frank L. Norris, Church of England Mission, Peking. ( Pub- 
lished by the Author.) 


It is a pleasure to call the attention of Christian workers in 
China to this littl pamphlet in Chinese by Bishop Norris. The 
work is a condensation and adaptation of a book in English by 
Right Reverend H. E. Ryle, D.D., entitled, ‘‘ The Early Narra- 
tives in Genesis,’’ published twenty years or more ago. 

The purpose of Bishop Norris’s book and the situation in China 
which it is intended to meet, are well set forth in the ‘‘ Prefatory 
Note,’’ in English, which is worth quoting entire: 


“This little book is an attempt to make the early chapters of Genesis 
really helpful, and yet not misleading, to Chinese readers. The book of 
Genesis is one of the most widely circulated ‘ portions’ issued by the Bible 
Societies, presumably on the ground that it gives a true aud accurate account 
of the ‘ beginnings’ of the world and of the humanrace. Circulated as it is 
without note or comment, I cannot but feel that it will constitute a grave 
danger to the church in the future, unless we try to set it in its true light, as 
containing Hebrew traditions selected and preserved under the guidance of 
God's Holy Spirit, because they—in this form—had a lesson of the highest 
value for the Jewish race and for all mankind. 

‘‘That the ‘conflict of science and religion’ should have taken place in 
the west was inevitable, because ‘religion’ was already crystalized by cen- 
turies of ‘literal interpretation,’ if not of ‘ verbal inspiration theory,’ wken 
the science of the I9th century came into existence. The results of that 
conflict are often deplorable ; they would have been far worse, but for the firm 
hold that had been taken <iuring the centuries of faith by the deeper truths 
that underlay ‘religion.’ The same conflict need never—at least in the old 
form—take place in China, if teachers are wise. But if they are not, it will 
not only take place and that soon, but its results in young churches full of 
recent converts will surely be dangerous indeed, Bishop Ryle in the preface 
to his little book writes thus. ‘...... The old position is no longer tenable. 
A new position has to be taken up at once, prayerfully chosen, and hopefully 
held.....’. If that was true twenty-five years ago in England. it is doubly 
true to-day in China, where the apparent possibility of holding the old 
position for a few years more is more than outweighed by the present 
opportunity for takiug up the new position, ‘ prayerfully chosen,’ and to be 
‘hopefully held.’ ”’ 


The pamphlet, the style of which is simple, Iucid Wen-ii, 
contains thirty-four pages and consists of nine chapters. The first 


chapter sets forth very briefiy a few principles for the interpreta-. 


tion of Genesis and classifies the material in the first eleven 
chapters, according to the modern critical view, assigning the 
various sections to the ‘‘ Priestly’? and ‘‘ Prophetic’’ traditions. 
In this the analysis of Bishop Ryle is followed, which, in turn, is 
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based on that of Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament.’’ The following chapters take up the more 
important topics, such as ‘‘ Creation,’’ ‘‘ The Garden of. Eden,’’ 
‘**Cain and Abel,’’ ‘‘ The Flood,’’ ‘‘The Tower of Babel,’’ et 
cetera, and treat briefly the difficulties of text and interpretation, 
the attitude of science and criticism toward these ancient traditions, 
and the most important moral and religious teachings. 

In some sections the desire to make the most out of the moral 
and religious teachings has resulted in interpretations which are 
somewhat strained, a defect which has been brought over from Bishop 
Ryle’s book. But this defect can be easily overlooked in view of 
the purpose which the book is intended to serve. ‘The emphasis 
on the moral and religious teachings will make the book less 
unwelcome, perhaps, to Chinese readers and Christian workers 
who find themselves reluctant to give up theories of infallibility 
and inspiration of the scriptures which have long been held. And 
as a book to overcome the difficulties which intelligent non-Christian 
readers of Genesis must perceive, and lead them to understand the 
spiritual and ethical power of the Christian Bible, this pamphlet 
should have a distinct value. 

So far as the present writer is aware Bishop Norris has under- 
taken a pioneer task in China. A work of this sort has been for 
many years a great desideratum. We hope it will be followed by 
other works dealing more fully with the problems of Biblical 
interpretation from the modern point of view. Classes in Theo- 
logical Seminaries and Christian Colleges, as well as the more 
intelligent reading public, are in great need of more literature of 
this sort. 

In view of the importance of this subject and the misunder- 
standings which so often arise, it seems worth while to quote the 
closing paragraph of the work by Bishop Ryle, upon which Bishop 
Norris’s Chinese book is based: 


‘‘Frankly to accept the teaching of science, and the results of criticism, 
is no concession to scepticism on the part of the Christian student ; it is but a 
step forward in the recognition of God's way of making known His will to 
man. That such a step is not incompatible with the loyal and reverent 
treatment of the Holy Scripture, I have endeavored, even at the risk of 
wearying my readers, to make plain at each stage in the course of the 
discussion which I now conclude. 

“It is my prayerful hope that at least the tone and spirit in which these 
chapters have been conceived, if not the actual line of thought which has been 
pursued, may be welcome to some who have wished to see the claims of 
science and criticism combined with the reverent interpretation of ‘The Early 
Narratives of Genesis,’ ’’ 

HowArp S. G Gaur. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE MiSSION FikLD. A survey of the present 

situation made under the direction of the Continuation Committee o 

the World Misstonary Conference, 1910. By JoHn H. Ritson, D.D., 

Chairman of the Literature Committee of the Continuation C ommittee. 

lade Continuatton Committee of the World Missionary Con- 
erence 


Dr. Ritson has placed the whole missionary body and all 
friends and students of the missionary enterprise under great obli- 
gation to him for so ably aud sympathetically presenting the results 
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of wide and careful investigations into the needs of the mission 
field for Christian literature. At the same time we are of the 
opinion that an even more successful result might have been 
obtained had editors for each main field been appointed to uniform- 
ly prepare the materials for the survey. With the more intimate 
knowledge such experts possessed of the conditions in their own 
fields we might have been conscious of a welcome addition of local 


atmosphere and/more correct perspective. We do not forget the - 


fact that the book is not issued with a view to the microscopic 
examination of detail, but is intended by its broad outline of the 
situation to convince those responsible for missionary administration 
that the time has fully come for the missionary societies to take 
direct action in regard to Christian literature. At the same time 


the omission of certain facts and undue importance of some — 


comparatively valueless items is unfortunate and indicate the 
manner in which the compiler has been handicapped. Perhaps the 


most serious case of disproportion is the giving of a few lines only | 


to the publication work of the Yuung Men’s Christian Association 
which is one of the most significant features of publishing effort 


in China during the last few years. Surely the statement on page 


39 that during 1915 the Chinese Tract Society ceased to have an 
independent existence is incorrectly given. x 
| In the Foreword we find wise emphasis placed on the general 
lack of emphasis on the importance of literature as a means for 
propagating the Christian faith. The result has been the shifting 
of the weight of responsibility to the shoulders of tract and 
literature societies. In answering the question as to whether we 
have done our duty in the matter of education this significant 
answer is given :—‘‘ Our students must read. They find ready at 
hand a vast amount of materialistic and poisonous literature turned 
out from publishing houses, especially in the East, and unless we 
provide something better they will read that which will undermine 
their spiritual and moral life, and ruin them body and soul. Has 
a missionary society which takes no responsibility in providing 
healthy Christian literature any right to educate?’’ 
In this connection we are glad to note the formation of the 
Christian Publishers’ Association for China. This organization 
has a great field indicated for its efforts in what is mentioned in 


the General Review of the China Section on the literature needed. © 


We note in this sectton a recommendation regarding Mission 
Presses that the ‘‘ policy should be to leave the mechanical work of 
printing more and more to Chinese firms, and themselves develop 
the publishing and distributing side of the work.’’ It must not be 
forgotten that the mission presses are frequently doing difficult, 
though in one sense mechanical, missionary work, which would 
most probably be refused by Chinese firms because of being com- 
plicated and unremunerative. 

The one hundred and fifty pages of this little book are so 
packed with valuable suggestions that we are tempted to dilate and 
discuss ; but space merely allows mention of the requirements of 
the situation and the difficulties in the way. With regard to the 
former we find, first, reproduction of a sufficient variety of 
literature to meet the needs of all classes in every mission field. 
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Special language study is suggested for missionaries with special 
literary gilts. The importance of encouraging native Christian 
scholars is also noted. The publication of literature in cheap and 
attractive form under expert supervision is recommended, as well as 
effective machinery for distribution controlled by business men. 
Among the difficulties noted are :—(1) the task of correlation with 
existing tract and literature societies which have vested interests, 
moral and material; (2) divergence of theological and ecclesi- 
astical cotivictions; (3) the problem and burden of finance 
and how to arrange for allocation of funds such as is done for other 
lines of work, and (4) the question of control. 

The closing paragraphs speak of the consolidation of existing 
agencies in the field, the need of reorganization in China, the 
initiation of co-operative work in fields where it does not yet exist, 


and especially co-operation at the home base. 
SINENSIS. 


A Boor ow PRAYERS FOR StupEeNntTs. Student Christian Movement. Lon. 
dom, 1915. Price 1/6d, net. 


“While these prayers were prepared Sinitistalty for students in 
schools and colleges, they have been compiled from a wide range 
of devotional literature, and they voice the aspirations of all men 
of broad-visioned Christian experience. They retain very largely 
the phraseology and the spirit of consecrated men of all ages and 
at the same time are radiant with a conscious social hope shining 
through tears of contrition for present-day injustice. Most of the 
prayers are provocative of thought, but avoid that unpleasant 
cleverness which makes so utterly unprayable the printed prayers 
of many modern writers. 

Part I has a service of carefully co-ordinated prayers of thanks- 
giving, penitence, and intercession for each day of the week. Part 
II contains five litanies ranging from a seemingly all-inclusive one 
** For Social Need’’ to a simple expression of ‘‘ Longing for Holi- 
ness.”’ Part III consists of short prayers arranged under appro- 
priate headings. 

The use of this book in private devotion should prove very 
helpful, and one has seen nowhere its equal for religious meetings 
and conferences of students or other neeigent Christian men or 


women. 
S. M. 


Some A Hunpreprorp. The Life and Work of JAMES R. ADAM among the 
Tribes of South-west China. By MARSHALL BROOMBALL, M.A. China 
dnland Mission. Price threepence net, 


This booklet of thirty-two pages might seem hardly worthy 
of a special notice but it is a privilege in these pages to bear 
testimony to the splendid work being done by our self-sacrificing 
brethren working on the confines of the Empire. They are far 
separated from their co-workers, the field is a hard one, the dis- 
couragements are many, but whilst the sowing has been in tears 
the work has been richly blessed so that there has been a reaping 
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in joy not only by Mr. Adam, who was tragically killed last year, 
but by fellow-workers in adjacent fields belonging to the United 
Methodist and China Inland Missions. ‘This booklet is an inspir- 


ing record of a faithful man’s service. We have only space for one 
quotation :— | 

‘‘Twenty-eight years ago, when he went to China, the aboriginal tribes 
of that country were wholly unevangelized and but little known. When Mr, 
Adam died last August, 6,449 had been baptized in his district alone, and the 
great work of grace had spread to other districts with equally rema:kable 


results,’’ 
G. M 


Af B: PERSONAL OR EVERYBODY A PREACHER. 


This is a translation of an American work by the Rev. C. A. 
Nelson, 23 years a missionary of the American Board at Canton. 
The book was first issued in Cantonese, and is now printed in 
Wenli, with a view to wider usefulness. The subject is carefully 
divided into many headings with Scripture references. An excel- 
lent feature is the 14 concrete examples of personal work from the 
Gospels and Acts. The emphasis throughout is on the duty of 
every Christian to preach the Gospel. The book does not state 
_where it is to be obtained, but probably it may be had from the 
author himself. | 


TWO NOTABLE MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Seldom has there been gathered into two books so much 
human interest, material, and valuable information regarding the 
great mission fields of China and India as is to be found in the 
- lives of Sites and Mansell, two of Methodism’s greatest leaders in 
these lands. ‘‘ Nathan Sites,’’ by F. N. Sites and ‘* The Life and 
Work of William Albert Mansell,” by Rev. Lewis A. Core, are 
volumes that should be read by every pastor, member of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, Sunday school superintendent, 
<7 volunteer, and earnest Christian interested in world evangel- 
zation. 

The former book is really the story of the beginnings of our 
work in the Foochow Conference in China while the latter gives us 
a vivid realistic view of the great mass movement region in India. 
Both volumes are splendidly illustrated. 

_ Recently it was our privilege to go over the ground in both 
these countries where these men lived and worked. Sites’ work 
was carried on in the region where Chinese Methodism was born ; 
likewise Mansell toiled in and around Bareilly where Dr. Butler 
laid the foundations of Indian Methodism. . A careful reading and 
Study therefore of these two lives would give much insight and 
reliable information as to the missionary endeavor of the Church in 
these outstanding mission fields. They are especially to be com- 
mended for use in the great program of missionary education in 
the Sunday schools of Methodism and should find places in every 


Sunday school and teacher training library. 
L. O. HARTMAN, 


ans Superintendent Foreign Department, Board of Sunday Schools, 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKLETS. 


Although life is getting more complex and occasions for worry seem to 
increase, yet in spite of rush and harassments there are opportunities (when 
waiting for a car or boat, for instance) for getting side tracked from worries 
by dipping into one or other of the booklets which the home societies are so 
wisely issuing and which are so easily carried in the pocket. 

Four of such books have come to our notice :-— | 


RAYMOND LULL AND Six CHNTURIES OF ISLAM, by the Rev. H. U. Werr- 
BRECHT, Ph.D., D.D. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London. fPrice one penny. | 


In Dr. Robert E. Speer’s ‘‘ Missionary Principles and Practice ’’ students 
of missions were attracted by his frequent references to Raymond Lull.” Since 
this book was issued Drs. Barber and Zwemer have written lives of this early 
missionary but it is very timely that this modest booklet should come out at 
the six hundredth anniversary of the death of Raymond Lull. Now that 
barriers placed by force and ignorance between the Christian and the Moslem 
world in the days of Raymond Lull are rapidly giving way, we require to be 
awake to our privileges and responsibilities. The last words are significant:— 
‘‘Had Mohammed met with the pure faith of the New Testament and an 
undivided Church, it may well be that he would have become a propagator 
instead of an opponent of the Gospel. Our task is to show Christ as He really 
is, in life and word, to the Moslem world.”’ ; 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE INNER LIFE, by fhe Rev. PHILIP Loyp. London: 
Student Christian Movement. Price 3d Net. 


The papers contained in this booklet do not claim to say all there is to 
say about the cultivation of the inner life and while it is recognised that 
much that has been said has been left unqualified by counterbalancing truths 

et we learn a good deal regarding the development of a personal relation — 

with God. [n discussing the problems as to how to think about and speak to 
Him so as to grow in personal intimacy with Him and how to make Him real 
to ourselves, the suggested means are divided into two classes: the fixed and 
regular devotional exercises which must be observed and the formation of the 
habit of being continually conscious of God’s Presence. It is ible that 
not sufficient importance is attached to the use of imagination, by which we 
make God real to ourselves : and that we are lacking in the act of the will by 
which we take hold of Him. Imagination is not primarily a faculty by which 

we invent things which do not exist, but a faculty by which we seize hold of 
what does truly exist, but is not apparent to the outward senses. There are 
valuable sections on Bible-reading, the substance of our prayers, the Lord’s 
— difficulties and dryness in prayer and the practice of the presence of 
God. | 


Tar Way or Renewal, dy Cyrit C. B. BARDSLEY. Longmans, Green 
& Co. Price gd Net. | 


Mr. Bardsley recognises that one of the needs of the Church is to realise 
' the greatness of the sin of the world. The question is fairly asked: Has the 
i Church failed to proclaim the good news of God’s love for want of money, or 
numbers, or opportunity, or knowledge, or sure command? Or has the love 
been insufficient, faith wavering, obedience vacillating, disciples self-absorbed 
and occupied with worldly interests and things of this life, deaf to the call, 
blind to His purpose? The cost of sin, pardon and new commission, our 
resources in Christ, conditions of receiving, and the breaking forth of His 
glory are all beautifully dwelt upon. At the end of each section are sugges- 
tions for meditation and prayer. 


THE LAYMEN’S BULLETIN, Vol. 1, No.1. Laymen's Missionary Movement. 
Price twopence. 


We regret that this June number has been overlaid by many other books 
bearing indirectly upon work in China, but we trust this belated notice will 
induce friends in China to assist in making known the Aulletin, especially 
among the laymen of their acquaintance. Naturally in the opening notice 
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special paragraphs are devoted to the question of the War and Faith, and the 
War and tlie Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Viscount Bryce, O. M., writes 
on the immediate duty of Christian men, whilst Mr. Kenneth Maclennan 
gives helpful particulars of how the war is affecting the mission work of the 
French Allies. We learn incidentally how nobly the Paris Mis-ionary 
Society has worked in Basutoland, how funds are affected, the labours of the 
Protestant pastors in the war, and the economies necessarily effected. On the 
outbreak of the war the magazine of the mission was cut down to a small 
eight-page pamphlet, and its first article was headed ‘‘Courage.”” Mr. Basil 
Mathews has a suggestive contribution entitled ‘‘ Across the Dardanelles.” 
We know too little of what has been accomplished by the Robert College at 
Constantinople, the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, the college for yirls at 
Scutari, the Anatolia College at Ain Tab, the Euphrates College at Harpoot, 
and the College at Marsovan. It is quite obvious that a regeneration on a 
scale without parallel in the history of the Near East may well follow the 
war. The leadership in that renaissance will come from the men whom these 
colleges have trained and are training. ‘‘ The Observatory in the clock-tower 
of the International Mission College at Smyrna contains the one efficient and 
scientifically accurate meteorological apparatus in Asia Minor. The Govern- 
ment at Smyrna takes its time from it. Looking over the parapet of the 
clock-tower down on to the campus dotted with students and then out to the 
hills and Smyrna and the sea, it is impossible to resist the conviction that 
soon or late—and because of the war probably sooner—Smiyrna and all Asia 
Minor will take not only its diurnal time but its intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual ‘time’ from the International College.’’ 

G. M. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


List of Translations of the Scriptures into the Chinese Language. Tabulated 
hes | by Rev, John R. Hykes, D.D. . 

fs Bible Work in China, From the Ninety-Ninth Annual Report of the Amer- 
po ican Bible Society. 

The Organization of a Student Young Men’s Christian Association in China, 

by Ww. B, Pettus. 

Social Service by the Student Association, by HL. Zia. 

The Family Maxinis of Chu Pai-lu. Translated into English by F. M. Jeffer- 
sou. Price 10 cents per copy, or I2 copies for $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SocigtTy IN CHINA. Zhe Slory of Eighty-two Years’ 
Work, By Rev. JOHN R. D.D. 


In 49 pages a vast amount of useful information is packed. The close 
relation of the missionaries and the work of the Bible Societies is clearly 
indicated over and over again, The relation of the Bible Society to critical 
times in China makes this pamphlet a valuable addition to the historical 
material which some missionaries are always glad to collect. On pages I5 
and 16 reference is made to Mr. Bennett of the Scotch Bible Society. We 
rather think this should be Burnett. | 


To ALL THE Nations, being the short report of the C. M.S. Price 6d. 


The illustrations this year are specially beautiful and tempt the reader to 
carefully go over the whole of this report. It teems with interest and is full 
of encouraging facts. For instance, we read that between the outbreak of 
war and the end of the financial year 216 missionaries sailed. The number of 
_ Candidates accepted for service during the year was forty-seven. Of these 
twenty-two were men and twenty-five women, The men included fifteen in 
orders, one doctor, and six other laymen; the women included four qualified 
nurses. Then with special reference to the Kingdom of Buganda we read 
‘nothing, perhaps, is more remarkable than the apparently total collapse of 
heathenism in Uganda within the last thirty years. One might pass from end 
to end of the country to-day and be scarcely Conscious even of its existence ; 
_ €verywhere schools and churches and Christian congregations ; everywhere 
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the most uneducated peasant eager to dissociate himself from the despised 
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creed of his fathers.’’ It is well to be reminded that within the Church’s 
reach, waiting by faith and prayer to be possessed, are the spiritual forces 
which can move the world, an entrusted to her are the material resources 
which can make the work possible. Dare she be discouraged or fail to meet 


the supreme opportunity ? 


THE ONE Honprap AND TWENTIETH ANNUAL RePoRT Of the London 
Missionary Soctety. Price 1/6d. 


We. wonder how many will read such a voluminous report but it is well 
worthy of keeping for constant reference and stimulus, Regarding the work 
in China we are glad to note that the year has been marked by the increasing | 
development of co-operation between the foreigners and the Chinese workers, 
and by a fuller recognition of the supreme importance of wise and vigorous 
efforts to build up a strong Chinese Christian Church. The movement 
towards union and co-operation between the different societies at work in 
China has made considerable advance during the year. We are glad to note 
that in all parts of the field where the Society is carrying on work steady 
progress has been made, and many of the reports are of a highly encouraging 
character, Everywhere the opportunity before the Christian Church is bound- 
less. We learn from the Foreword that a popular edition of this report is 
issued under the title ‘* Builders in the Waste.’’ Not having seen it we cannot 
say how attractive it is but we would very much like to see a condensed report 
accompanyiug all the maps used in this large volume. These maps are care- 
fully prepared and beautifully executed and are worthy of a more careful and 
convenient study than is likely when scattered through a bulky report which 
is more used as a work of occasional reference than a literary effort to tempt 
oue to a Careful study. 


Correspondence 


and Foochow, Amoy, and Swa- 
tow can supply sufficient teachers 
of this kind to disprove his state- 
ment with a large surplus. 

Our own mission, the English 
Presbyterian, without Formosa 
can supply six. _ 

I have a great admiration for 
the work of the Canton Christian 
College but the article gives the 


A REPLY. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: I have read with 
much interest Mr. House’s arti- 
cle in the February number and 
have no wish to quarrel with his 
main plea; but the writer more 


than once makes the statement 
that there are uot ‘‘six foreign 
teachers in South China, outside 
the Canton Christian College, 
who actually mingle with their 
Students in play and social life 
to any extent atall.’’ {donot 
know whether Mr. House intends 
to exclude Hongkong. But apart 
from Hongkong the statement 
is very misleading. Foochow 


would naturally be included, 


impression that outside of that 
school, very little is being done 
for the Chinese student along 
the lines laid down in the article. 
I believe that is not the case. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. W. EDMUNDS. 


ANGI.0-CHINESE COLLEGE, 
Swarow, 
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RVOLUTION AND THE 
MISSIONARY. 


To the Editor of 
‘(Tig CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: Dr. Walker arrived 
in China the same year as Dr. 
Arthur Smith and myself. His 
recent letter to the RECORDER 
on the subject of Evolution in- 
terests me very much. The 


scientific world has long since 


accepted some form of the evolu- 
tionary scheme. It is hopeless 
for an opposer to attempt to 
inaintain his position. Sir Oliver 
Lodge is reported as_ saying 
‘‘ Atheism is an absurdity. Ag- 
nosticism has passed away.”’ 

If such be the thoughtful at- 
titude of modern. science, why 
should any missionary take anx- 
ious thought in the matter? 

A few years since my Japanese 
workman purchased half a dozen 
pair of beautiful Homing pi- 
geons, of rich blue color. There 
is now a considerable flock some 
forty or more, and dozens have 
been sold. The change in their 
coloring 1s noticeable. More 
than half are quite white and 
many others.of changing spots. 
Mr. Darwin spent days and years 
in showing the evolutionary 


and rapid changes in pigeons. 


In the summer of 1874, I 
spent a month or two at Kalgan, 
with Rev. John Gulick, later for 
many years a missionary in 
Japan. Mr. Gulick as a youth 
had read Darwin’s delightful 
book: ‘* Voyages, ete.’’ This 
led him to study the land shells 
of Hawaii. In adjoining valleys 
of Oahu he found individual 
varieties. His collection was 
large and they verified much of 
Darwin’s claim for his theory. 


Mr. Gulick on his first furlough, 
1871, had visited England, had 
read a paper at the British As- 
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sociation, and had visited Dar- 
win for half aday. Mr. Darwin 
had been greatly pleased with 
the paper. 

Since that summer I have 
never for a moment, as I recall, 
had any difficulty with the doc- 
trine of organic evolution, pro- 
gressing in my thought in the 
progress and gradual evolution 
of the evolution theories. But, 
underlying such progress, in my 
personal growth has been the 
great thought of Dr. Gulick, 
very early expressed. Darwin 
never attempted to explain ‘the 
cause of variety.’ Underlying 
all physical causes is the ‘‘ Ex- 
perience of God in His World.’’ 
As the leaders in science affirm: 
Atheism is an absurdity.’’ 
The modern doctrine of muta- 


tions divides the scientific world. 


I have in my garden Burbank’s 
spineless cactus, discovered by 
lim in the deserts. I have also 
au African spineless cactus, more 
spineless than Burbank’s, larger, 
more succulent, and apparently 
more beautiful. 

When one accepts the hypoth- 
esis of evolution he is in the 
saddle. He knows his God and 
is not afraid of the world. He 
reads, ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Stars,’’ discovered through the 
spectroscope, without dismay. 
He reads the story of the 
‘“‘Grand Canyon’’ which shows 
that ages have passed, while 
high mountains have melted 
down not less than ten times, 
without tremor. He reads that 
man existed in historic form 
20G,000 years ago and is not 
thrown off his balance. He 
learns that Malay folk 2,000 
years ago slowly filled the Poly- 
nesian Is., and that the Negroids 
cf Papua were there and in 
Australia long before. The prob- 


lem of the origin of the races 


while not at all solved is simply 
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the problem of my flock of 
pigeons, only given vast eras of 
time. Into the evolutionary 
caldron the Book of Genesis is 
thrown aud comes out, not con- 
sumed, but glowing with a new 
life and energy. Here also 
Isaiah and all the Prophets and 
the Psalms, assume a new pro- 
portion of strength and we dis- 
cover the real ‘‘ Education of 
the Race’’ and the slow process 
of spiritualizing the fierce natures 
of men. 

Happily the evolutionary 
theory opens the way to that 
diviner life beyond, a chrysalis 
transformation, full of the rich- 
est hopes of the _ revelation 
through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Of course life is ever mysterious, 
and life beyond is ever an en- 
igma. But one may still claim 
with the great Apostle, nothing 
shall separate us from Our Lord, 
‘‘neither Z7/e, nor Death.’’ It 
is life which inclines to separate 
us from God. Life with its 
pleasures, its variety, its joys, 
and its sadness. We may hear 
the voice saying ‘‘ Fear not, I 
have overcome.’’ 


HENRY D. PORTER. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAV- 
OR CONVENTION, HANGCHOW, 
APRIL 6-10, 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: May we again make 
use of your valuable columns to 
give the following brief intima- 
tions regarding the National C. 
E. Convention, to be held at 
Hangchow, April 6-10? 

First, we desire to urge all 
who are thinking of the pos- 
sibility of attending the conven- 
tion to send us their names at 
once. We realize that it is im- 
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possible for many to make their 
plans definitely in advance, be- 
cause of the exigencies of their 
work and the unsettled state of 
the country; however, it is 
obvious that it is desirable that 
those who are making prepara- 
tions for the convention should 
have some idea of how many 
delegates may possibly be ex- 
This information is 
needed in connection with the 
matter of securing reduced rates 
on the railroads and special 


trains or coaches, also for ar- 


ranging for board and lodging, 
and the size of the auditorium. 
The delegation is not to be 
limited—missionaries and Chi- 
nese Christians of all denomina- 
tions are cordially invited, 
whether they are connected with 
C. E. societies or not. The 
Hangchow Committee are pre- 
pared to make arrangements 
for board and lodging, at reason- 
able rates, for all who notify us 
in advance. Of course anyone 
writing us that they were ex- 
pecting to attend, and then being 
prevented, would not be held — 
responsible in any way. 

Weare in correspondence with 
the Shanghai- Nanking R. R. and 
the Tientsin-Pukow R. R., as 
well as the Shanghai-Hangchow 
R. R., about reduced rates, etc. 

The Convention Theme will 
be ‘‘ Evangelism,’’ and _ the 
motto will be ‘‘ Every Christian 
Endeavorer an Evangelist.” 
The principal speakers will be 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark, who will 
give addresses on such subjects 
as “ The Fundamental Principles 
of the C. E. Society,’’ ‘‘ The 
History of the C. E. Movement,” 
‘*The C. E. Pledge,’’ ‘‘ The C. 
E. Committees,’’ etc. Quite a 
number of leading Chinese 
workers and missionaries are 
expected to participate in the 
convention, the following having 
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REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, DD., LL.D., 


Is the Founder and the Father of the Christian Endeavour Movement. For 
31 years he has devoted himself to its interests without receiving one penny 
of salary from the C. KE. Movement. Heis one of the world’s best known 
men and will come to China for the second time to attend the National 
Christian Endeavour Convent on to be held at Hangchow, April 6 10, 1916. 
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been invited: Pastor Cheng 
Ching Vi, Pastor Ting Li Mei, 
Dr. P. W. Kwo, Mr. Zee Vee 
Wei, Dr. P. F. Price, Rev. D. E. 
Hoste, Bishop Molony, Rev. W. 
R. Hunt, and a score of others 
representing the various denomi- 
nations. Theofficial language of 
the convention will be Mandarin, 
although arrangements will be 
made for interpretation to groups 
in several dialects, if necessary. 
There will be special sessions for 
women and juniors. Evangel- 
istic meetings will be held in 
the various chapels throughout 
the city each evening during 
the convention. 

The following itinerary has 
been arranged for Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark, en route to the conven- 


tion :— 
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March 23, Moukden. 
» 26, Peking. 
» 28, Paotingfu. 
» 31, Tsinanfu, 
April 2, Nanking, 
3» Soochow. 
.» 4, Shanghai (Miss’y. Ass’n.). 


A large C. E. Rally will be 
held in each city, as well as a 
meeting with the missionaries. 
This will give many in the 
vicinity of these places, who 
cannot attend the convention, an 
opportunity to hear Dr. Clark. 


Thanking you, we are, 
Yours etc., 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. STROTHER, 
Gen. Secs. U. S.C. £. for China, 


Address ; 
9 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 


Missionary News 


Wu-Sang Synod. Change of Time 
and Place. 


The sixth session of the Wu- 
Sang Presbyterian Synod will 
convene in the Bao Memorial 
Church, South Gate, Shanghai, 
on Friday, the 31st of March, at 
two o’clock, p.m., instead of in 
Ningpo, April 6th. 


Announcement. 


Rev. E. W. Burt of Tsing- 
chow, Shantung, is going home 
in February for a short furlough. 
Will friends kindly note that the 
Rev. J. Leighton Stuart of Nan- 


king has consented to act as — 


chairman of the Theological 
Educational Committee of the 
China Continuation Committee 
during Mr. Burt’s absence, and 


that the Rev. J. Percy Bruce, of 


Tsingchow, will act as local 
secretary of the English Baptist 
Mission, Shantung. 


Presbyterian Mission in Peking. © 


January 18th was observed as 
a gala day by the Presbyterian 
Mission in Peking, marking the 
lapse of half a century in their — 
educational work. A handsome 
building for the use of - the 
mission high school, Truth Hall 


Academy, was dedicated to the 


service of God ; and a number of 


addresses were made in Chinese 


recalling the day of small things; 
and pledging teachers and stu- 
dents for the future. 

The new dormitory will ac- 
commodate two hundred boys, 
over one hundred being now on 
the roll.. The institution is 
under the charge of Rev. W. H. 


“3 
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-Gleysteen, and Mrs. Gleysteen, 


besides taking a motherly over- 


sight, has contributed largely to 


the cost of the new building. In 
an historical paper, Dr. Wherry 
passed in review the services of 
all who have taken part in 
cherishing the mustard seed 
which was planted by Dr. Martin 
half a century ago. 

May Truth Hall prove itself a 
fruitful nursery for the Church 
of Christ. X. 


Congratulation ! 


The China Inland Mission | 


Schools at Chefoo are to be 
congratulated on the success of 
one of their old boys. Harold 
Tetley Burt, only son of Rev. E. 
W. Burt of Tsingchowfu, Shan- 
tung, entered Chefoo Preparatory 
School in February, 1905, and 
soon made his way into the Boys’ 
School. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1909 and entered Bristol 
Grammar School, rising to be 


_captain of the school. He has 


just won the first. place in the 
examination for open classical 
scholarships at Balliol College, 
Oxford. This is the highest 
classical distinction open to a 


schoolboy in England. As 


everyone interested in education 
knows, the Balliol scholarships 
are competed for by the pick of 


the boys from Eton and all the 


great public schools, and, ever 
since Dr. Benjamin Jowett’s time, 
to be a Balliol scholar has meant 
great knowledge and capacity. 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Milner, and 
Lord Curzon were Balliol schol- 
ars in Jowett’s time. Harold 
Burt's is a very fine achieve- 
ment, which would not have been 
possible but for the excellent 
grounding received at Chefoo 
School, supplemented by the 
more advanced teaching at 
Bristol Grammar School. 


Baptist Conference on Education. 


From February 3rd to 6th, the 
East China District of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Central China 
Mission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention met in a joint con- 
ference on education. 

The conference convened in 
the Free Christian Church build- 
ing in Shanghai. Both missions 
were well represented, there 
being altogether fifty-nine in 


attendance. Only once before 


have the two missions together 
attempted such a conference. 

The discussions followed two 
main lines: first, the relation 
of the educational work of the 
two missions to the Shanghai 
Baptist College and Seminary, 
which is jointly owned and con- 
trolled by them ; and second, the 
relation of the educational work 
of the two missions to one an- 
other and to the changing educa- 
tional ideals. 

In the course of the conference 
it became known that there is a 
tendency on the part of other 
American Baptist Missions in 
China to take part in the Shang- 
hai Baptist College and Semi- 
nary. 

Considerable emphasis was laid 
on the need for the development 
of kindergarten work, self-help, 
vocational training, and a cor- | 
relation of the schools of the two 
missions, which are linked up 
with the College and Seminary. 
The whole tone of the confer- 
ence was reconstructive. While 
it was realized that all of our 
educational work is under-staffed, 
there was a strong feeling that 
effort should be made to prepare 
better-trained teachers to take 
positions in the schools of the 
two missions. There was 4 
feeling that the two missions 
should consider carefully the 
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‘uestion of working out a scheme 
whereby they might together in 
one institution train kindergar- 
ten teachers. fake 

At the close of the conference 
a committee was appointed to 
look further into the matter of 
how these two missions, whose 
territory is somewhat contiguous 
and whose educational interests 
are already closely linked togeth- 
er, might co-operate further in 
educational matters. | 

The Question of one Sunday 
school. secretary for the two 
missions, and some system of 
joint superintendency of schools, 
was discussed, and it is hoped 
that something practical along 
this line may yet be developed. 

Among others, the following 
Findings were agreed upon : 


(1) That we do kindergarten work. 


(2) That we make provision for the 
training of kindergarten teachers. 


(3) That wherever practicable we 
give our primary teachers instruction 
in kindergarten methods. 

(4) That a Normal Course be offered 
in our academies, to prepare Primary 
school teachers; and that a Depart- 
ment of Education be established in 


the Shanghai Baptist College and. 


Seminary to prepare teachers for mid- 
dle schools and for school supervision. 


(5) That wherever possible we use 
the Demonstration Method of instruc- 
tion in our schools, and introduce 
Manual Training and Vocational 
Courses. 


(6) That we introduce into all the 
grades of our schools, instruction 
suited to the age of the students, in 
such subjects as will fit them for 
eficient Christian citizenship and 
social life; such as, Psychology, 
Ethics, Sociology, and Civics; and 
that in the girls’ schools special 
attention be given to Hygiene and 
training for home-making. 

(7) That steps be taken to have the 
Students in all of our schools tanght 
some practical forms of Social Service. 


_ (8) That an elementary course of 
Agricultural Science be offered in 
connection with one or more depart- 
ments of the Shanghai Baptist College 
_ and Seminary. 


(9) That consideration should be 
given at the Shanghai Baptist College 
and Seminary, to cultivating experi- 
mental plots so as to form part of a 
consistent scheme for combining 
instruction and self-help. 


(10) That the students of the 
Seminary be given such instruction 
as will enable them to understand the 
problems of day-schools and be able 
to teach in them if mecessary. 


(11) That we do all we can to dis- 
courage students in the Seminary 
from marrying either before or during 
their course, and that we urge those 
already betrothed to see that their 
intended wives enter such schools as 
will fit them to become true helpmeets 
to their husbands in their future work. 


(12) That the two missions follow as 
far as possible the Standard Courses 
of Study promulgated by the East 
China Educational Union, 


(13) That Extension Work be devel- 
oped by the Shanghai BaptistCollege 
and Seminary as rapidly as possible, 
and that visits of teachers with groups 
of students to various parts of the 
two nuissions, be encouraged, with a 
view, first, to relating the institution 
to the work in the stations and to 
the Chinese coustituency ; second, to 
studying the needs and problems of 
the field at first-hand as an aid in 
adapting the College to the needs of 
its constituency ; and, third, so as to 
use the whole field as a laboratory for 
the determination and solution of 
problems growing out of the work. 


The China Mission Year Book. 


In accordance with the request of 
the Christian Literature Society, the 


China Continuation Committee has 


undertaken the full editorial respon- 
sibility for the 1916 ‘‘ China Mission 
Year Book.’’ The Christian Litera- 
ture Society will continue to publish 
the book and any profits accruing 


from the sale thereof will be divided 


equally between the Christian Liter- 
ature Society and the China Continu- 
ation Committee. 

The China Continuation Committee 
has already appointed the following 
as an Editorial Board: Dr. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, chairman ; Dr. F. D. Game- 
well, Mr. D. E. Hoste, Dr. J. W. 
Lowrie, Rey. G. F. Mosher, Rev. F. 
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Rawlinson, Dr. W. H. Rees, Rev. O. 
Schultze, Dr. A. H. Smith, Rt. Rev. 
L. H. Roots, Rev. Cheng Ching-yi, 
and Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. 

This Editorial Board has had a meet- 
ing and outlined a tentative policy 
for the next issue of the ‘* China 
Mission Year Book.’’ The Rev. E.C. 
Lobenstine was elected editor for 
the current issue. The China Con- 
tinuation Committee is in an excellent 


_ position to get in touch with the 


kind of facts that should be included 
in a compendium of mission work 
such as it is hoped that the ‘‘ China 
Mission Year Book ’’ will become. A 
glance at the membership of the 
Editorial Board will show that con- 


tinnity between what has been done 


on the ‘‘China Mission Year Book ’’ 
and what is to be done has been con- 
served in its personnel. Suggestions 
as to how the forthcoming issue may 
be made most helpful to the mission- 
ary body, the Board secretaries, and 
other students of miissions, will be 
welcomed by the Editorial Board 
through its editor. It is hoped, with 
the experience gained through a 
series of years, and the aid of the 
present Editorial Board, to make the 
‘‘China Mission Year Book” better 
than any of its predecessors. 


Meetings for Schoolgirls, 


Miss Ruth Paxson has kindly passed 
on to us some facts with regard to 
special meetings recently conducted 
by her for students in girls’ schools. 
During the winter, three-day meetings 
have been conducted in twenty-three 
schools. These meetings have been 
right in the environment of the girls’ 
daily life, so as to guard against undue 
excitement or anything unnatural or 
external. In each meeting there has 
been a definite objective: two special 
invitations or appeals have been made; 
one of these was to non-Christian girls 
to begin living the Christian life, and 
the other to professing Christians to 
definitely purpose to win at least one 
other to Christ within the year. Great 
Care was taken in the giving of the 


invitation. The one to non-Christians 
made it plain that it meant an open 
confession of Christ before parents 
and relatives in the home and before 
teachers and classmates in the school, 
and that it meant a new life all the 
way through and immediate active 
service for Christ. 

Of those who attended the meetings, 
733 decided to live the Christian life. 
The work has been followed up in 
some schools, to see how many have 
gone on to be baptized. In one in- 
stance, where there were about 96 
decisions, in about eight months’ time 
36 had been baptized, 7 of whom were 
in non-Christian schools. In many 
schools these new converts were 
brought immediately into a special 
inquiry class, and taken personally in 
their Bible study from the point of 
decision on through a course of lessons 
which carefully explained what real 
discipleship was, until they were 
truly prepared for baptism. 

Encouraging results have been noted 
in regard to those who determined to 
do personal work. More than 600 
made this decision and letters from 
different schools tell how girls have 
been actually winning members of 
their family to a Christian life. : 

These meetings were not big union 
meetings, but efforts made specially 
for a certain class under a certain and 
definite environment. The few facts 


given above will indicate the pos- 


sibilities of an extensive evangelistic 
work among the students in our girls’ 
schools. 


“Value for Value.”’ 


The following quotation is taken 
from an article by C. M. Lacey Sites, 
Ph.D., in the January number of Zhe 
Educational Review, on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Mission School to the 
Missionary Propaganda.’’ We repro- 
duce it for the benefit of the large 
number of our subscribers who do 
not see Zhe Educational Review. 


‘*We must have definite payment — 


for definite service. If we are giving 
our constituency something worth 
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paying for they should pay for it or 


they will not appreciate what they — 


get. This does not mean that a local 
community shall meet all the costs 
of maintaining the school, It does 
mean that there must be definiteness 
of financial contribution, a fulfilling 
of what each member of the com- 
munity ought to do and a steady 
‘advance toward self-support. This 
jdea may be promoted partly by 
having fixed fees. In Nanking dis- 
trict the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society has only eight day 
schools for girls, but every pupil, with 
rare exceptions of charity cases, pays 
two to five dollars per annum, The 
rate is fixed for each school and the 
whole amount comes to headquarters, 
not stopping in the teacher’s hand, 
The teachers, of course, are paid a 
definite salary. It has been found 
more conducive to satisfactory fi- 
nance to have the missionary society 
provide the building and then to 
charge regular fees and pay regular 
salaries than to let the local com- 
munity provide the house for the 
school and let the teacher receive 
the local fees. 
‘*This policy does not mean that 
a poor boy should be ruled out. It 
means that the Christian community 
shall be stirred up to a communal 
interest in educating their bright 
boys. The Hinghwa Home Mission- 
ary Society gives us a good example 
in setting up ideals. It also means 


that where there is a considerable | 


Christian community one _ school 
should be opened frankly as a no-pay 
school in the same centre where 
there is also a pay-school. The no- 
pay school is to be only a two-year 
course and for bona fide poor boys. 
At the end of the second year a 
strictly limited number of the best of 
the class are awarded free scholar- 
ships to enter the third year of the 
pay school, the scholarship being 
good for two years on condition of 
continued excellence. This is part 
of Dr. Goucher’s plan for a primary 
school unit which is working success- 
fully in West China.” : 


Report of South China Conference 
of A. B. F. M.S. Representatives. 


met at Swatow January 
4th. 

Of the thirty-nine adults and 
twenty-four children now on the 
field, all except Miss Withers 
of Canton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell and the three Giffin 
children of Kaying were present. 

Mr. Campbell’s ill- 
health which prevented his at- 
tending Conference also makes 
it necessary for him to return 
to America this spring. The 
sympathy of the entire con- 
ference waS many times ex- 


pressed. 


Three matters of business oc- 
cupied more time and_ thought 
perhaps than any others,—the 
five year program, the medical 
situation, and the change in 
administration on the field. 

1. We had been asked to 
make out our requests for five 
years to fill in our part of the 
general program made out by 
the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, at its last meeting. 

On a former occasion (when 
the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment was new) we were told to 
ask for all we wanted. We did 
—but our hopes at that time 


have not yet been reallized. 


So this time we were con- 
servative. And we tried to limit 
ourselves to what we might 
reasonably expect. 

School buildings and residences 
were cut tothe minimum. Two 
single women a year, and eight 
missionary families during the 
five years seemed absolutely nec- 
essary to keep the work going 
with very little advance. — 

2. The Medical Committee’s 
report revealed some surprises, 
but things seem to be a little 
more definately defined than for 
the last few years. 
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Changning, the station farth- 


est removed from a_ hospital 


or doctor, is asking for a doctor 
and nurse. At Kaying a plan 
was proposed for closer coopera- 
tion with the Basel Mission 
hospital. Hopo renewed its long- 
standing appeal for a physician ; 
but as we know of no one avail- 
able the Medical Committee sug- 
gested that a dispensary in charge 
of a graduate native physician, 
and under the direction of one of 


the mission doctors, be opened | 


first. 

The most important action 
perhaps was the establishment 
of a Central General Hospital at 


_Swatow (Kak-chieh compound) 
the. doctors from which shall 


supervise dispensaries in charge 
of graduate native physicians at 
all principal stations where there 
are not resident foreign doctors. 

Dr. Newman and Miss North- 
cott will be in charge of this 
work for the present; but it is 
hoped to add to the force as soon 
as possible. 

3. The third important step 
is an experiment in the way of 
transacting our conference busi- 
ness. All felt that we had too 
many committees and our method 
of doing business was too cum- 
bersomie. 

According to the new proce- 
dure the Reference Committee is 


‘elected by ballot by the confer- 


ence. This body of seven when 


organised divided itself into five. 


sub - committees : —evangelistic, 
educational, medical, building 
and property, and language. 
In addition they selected three 
members outside their number 
to act on each sub-conimittee. 
All business properly coming 
under these five heads is to be 
transacted by the sub-committee 
and reported to the Reference 
Committee. All other business 


will be attended to by the Ref- 


erence Committee as a whole. 
By thus lessening the number of 
committees and having the chair- 
man of each on the Reference 


Committee we hope to have all 


business attended to not only 
more quickly but more efficient- 
ly; and to have more time at our 
annual sessions for reports and 
discussions of mission problems 
and inspirational features. 


An Itinerating Trip. 
ARTHUR MOORE. 


My wife and I have lately 
spent just over a month in the 
couutry, a day’s journey to the 
east of Lancheo. It so hap- 
pened that we went out at the 
best time for the farmers. It was 
between the gathering in of the 
summer and autumn crops, so 
that they were not too busy to 
listen to the Gospel message. 

We visited altogether eleven 
villages and three towns. The 
people for the most part gave us 
a hearty welcome and listened 
attentively to the Gospel mes- 
sage. 

On Monday, the 30th August, 
we went to a village called Peng- 
chia-ing. Some of the older men 
of this village have, in previous 
years, cursed our Christians for 
going there to preach and sell 
books, but it was encouraging 
to learn that the ringleader, an 
old man about 70 years of age, 
not only did not curse the Gospel | 
preacher any longer, but wel- 
comed us and listened to the 
message himself. 

Qn Wednesday, seven of us 
started off for Kao-chia-chuang 
where we had a time of preach- 
ing and bookselling and after- 
wards we went on to another 
village close by called. Chan- 
chia-chuang and preached there. 

On Thursday, the 2nd Septem- 
ber, we went to Hong-niu-keo, a 
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fairly large village to the north 


of the valley. There is an upper 


and lower village so we preached 
at both. In the lower village 
there are a great many homes 
but they are all relations named 
Ting who claim Honan as their 
native place. They showed a 
special interest in the Gospel 
which they have now heard 
many times, and discussed re- 
ligion with us, but their views 
were very much mixed up with 
idolatry and good works; how- 
ever, it showed they had a desire 
for the Truth. From here we 


passed on to another village some | 


two miles away called Chong- 
ho-pu, where we came across an 
old blind man, named Liu, some 
_ 50 or 60 years of age. He lives 
alone in a one-roomed house by 
the road-side. We began to deal 
with him about his soul and he 
showed such an interest in the 
message that we felt drawn to 
him and gave up a good deal of 
time to deal with him. He 
would buy a copy of each Gospel 
we had and assured us he could 
get some one to read them to 
him. When he thought we were 
finished preaching to him, he 
came closer to us and asked that 
we would continue to tell him 
the doctrine. He said, ‘‘I am 
now an old man and a great 
sinner and it would be difficult 
to get my many sins forgiven.”’ 
But we had the joy of telling him 
of the Gospel which is the power 
of God unto Salvation to all 
them that believe. Quitea crowd 
of villagers collected before we 


left, many of whom laughed at | 
- for baptism. Willing hands 


the old man, but he troubled not 
about these things. Later at the 
morning service He confessed 
faith in Christ. 3 

We hear he has indeed been a 
great sinner, the chief sinner of 
his native village and has broken 
into many houses and _ stolen 


money,etc. In his younger days, 
though blind, they say he was 
very clever at this kind of thing. 
His elder brother, I’m told, has 
kept him locked up in a room 
by himself for longer or shorter 
periods, this being the only way 
they could keep him from steal- 
ing. But this last year or two 
he has changed for the better 
and we hope and pray he will be 
truly saved. 
Later we visited Ku-ching, 
where we got a very poor recep- 
tion and for a time we were con- 
sidering whether to return or 
not. We took a stand outside 
the village shop deciding to wit- 
ness there if only to a few street 
urchins. The shopkeeper, evi- 
dently the leading spirit in the 
village, who was in his private 
room next to the shop, closed the 
shutters (of the private room) 
at once thinking we would go, 
but we stayed and presently 
he came out looking rather 
ashamed. He began to tell us 
that though we had Jesus they 
had Confucius and believed him. 
We, however, preached unto him 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners 
aud he listened attentively and 
eventually bought a Gospel por- 
tion to read. Later we gathered 
a big crowd here, both old and 
young of both sexes, and after 
preaching to them we dealt with 


many personally and sold out all 


our Gospels. 

On Wednesday the r5th we 
had a very happy day. Three 
of the enquiréers, two sons of a 
Christian family and an old man 
named Shen, had been accepted 


helped us to carry the water to 
fill the baptistry and by 11 a.m. 
everything was ready and a 
crowd of over 100 villagers were 
present to witness the scene. It 
was a very happy gathering and 
rejoiced the hearts of the believ- 
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ers to see others confessing their 
Lord by baptism. The two boys 
have a Christian father while 


their mother is an enquirer ; 


their grandfather is also a Chris- 
tian. The remaining members of 
the family, namely, an aunt and 
uncle, are also enquirers and their 
grandmother, now in heaven, 
was one of the first Christians in 
the place. Thank God these 
lads have never bowed their 
knees to idols and their home 
has one of the brightest outlooks 
of any Christian home I know. 
The older man Shen has been 


an enquirer for some time, but 


has met with much opposi- 
tion in his home. At one time 
he cleared the house of idolatry, 
but his sons replenished the 
home again with false gods. 
Once, when he was sick and 
refused to have any idolatrous 
practices at his bedside, his family 
waited until he was asleep and 
then burned incense, etc., by his 
side, to drive away the evil 
spirits!!! The old gentleman 
has, however, overcome these dif- 
ficulties and the family have now 
consented to his occupying a 
room by himself which is quite 
free from all that savours of 
idolatry. 

On Wednesday the 22nd the 
evangelist and myself went to 
Chin-hsien, a large market town 
at the foot of the mountains, 
where they were having their 
market day. Here we got the 
largest crowd we have preached 
to since leaving Lancheo. I am 
told that fully 5,000 people come 
to this market who represent 
most of the villages for miles 
round. We gota good stand and 
gathered a great crowd of listen- 
ers, who very soon bought up 
all our books and wanted more. 
One old man in the crowd tried 
to hinder our meeting but the 
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evangelist kept to his preaching, 
ignoring the old man’s insults, 
and presently some of the by- 
standers told him he had better 
go home as he didn’t understand 
the doctrine, and he took their — 
advice. | 
During our visits to all these 
villages, we were ably helped by 
the Christians. They turned 
out well and though they are 
all old men, ages varying from 
59 to 73, yet they walked 
with us day after day distances 
varying from 6 to 12 miles (Eng- 
lish). We used to take a gong 
with us and beat it in the middle 
of the villlage and in this way 
arouse the people to come out 
and hear the preaching. We 
found this method worked very 
well on Sundays at the out-sta- 
tion. We used to ascend a high 
mound at the bottom of thie 
mission hall garden and beat 
the gong, which took the place 
admirably of bellringing at home. 
One of the Christians used to 
stand up there and shout, while 
beating the gong, the following— 
‘‘ The urgingly invitiug people drum 
The salvation announcing gong.’’ 


This method brought in the 
people to the meetings for we 
had about 25 women and 22 
men, besides a crowd of boys 
and girls. Our chapel proved 
too small to accommodate them 
so we hung an awning outside 
the chapel which we augmented 
with blankets, sheets, and oil 
cloths until we had a fair size! 
improvised chapel outside. ‘This 
was arranged opposite the chapel 
door and window so that the 
women could sit on the ‘‘ kang’”’ 
and listen through the open 
window, while the children oc- 
cupied ‘‘chans’’ on the floor 
outside. | 
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Social Service 


The Practical Value of So- 
cial Service as part of a 
Missionary Program. 
HERBERT CRESSY. 


Social service is a modern ex- 
pression of the Christian spirit. 
It is not something that is read 
into the Gospel, but rather a 
discovery of something that has 
been there from the beginning in 
the teachings of Jesus himself. 
It is an integral part of the Gos- 

1. 

a great ideal is the kingdom 
of God. Its essence is the en- 
deavor to interpret that ideal 
into terms of modern life, and 
then bring it to pass through 
personal service. It thus pro- 
vides practical expression for 
the Christian life, and also fur- 
nishes a point of contact by 
relating the church more closely 
to the life of the community an 

nation. 


SOCIAL SERVICE ENDEAVORS TO 
ACTUALIZE THE IDEAL OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


The kingdom of God takes 
into account not only the inner 
life and right attitude of the 
individual, but also his relation 
to others. Such relationships 
constitute the social order. The 
ideal of the kingdom includes a 
social order in which love and 
justice shall be the rule. 

China has its ideals. The 
Confucian system of social rela- 
tionships has been mighty for 
the conservation of the past, but 
has produced no progress. The 
younger generation pinned its 
faith to the doctrine that revolu- 
tion would renovate the national 
life. Those who look toward 
the adoption of the civilization 


of the West are bewildered by 
the social unrest in those very 
lands which they look to as 
models, and by the spiritual 
bankruptcy that seems to threat- 
en Japan. Precept and philos- 
ophy, both ancient and modern, 
are not lacking. What is miss- 
ing is the power to bring them 
into actuality. | 

Here social service presents 
the Christian spirit in process of 


_ actualizing the ideal of the king- 


dom of God in the midst of 
twentieth century conditions. It 
presents a record of accomplish- 


ment, and promises the redemp- 


tion of the social order. The 
apathy and pessimism of the 
East are due in large measure 
to the stagnation of the social 
order, and can not stand before 
a spiritual power that fires men 
to the fulfilment of its lofty 
ideals. | 

_ Point to such an example as 
the recent progress of the Anti- 
Saloon League, or to the last 
national convention of the new 
Progressive Party, where the 
leaders were social workers, and 
the convention sang the great 
fighting hymns of the church, 
and adopted a platform where, 
for the first time, the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order became a — 
political issue on a large scale. 
Here is power. It is the Chris- 
tian dynamic at work, first re- 
generating the individual, then 
filling him with an enthusiasm 
for the common welfare and 
setting him to work. 


SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDES PRAC- 
TICAL EXPRESSION FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


‘*No impression without ex- 
pression,” is a fundamental rule 
of education. Likewise, the 
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Christian life that does not issue 
in service is ready for a post- 
mortem. Social service provides, 
not a theory, but work. 
the emphasis upon practice. 

Comparatively too much eim- 
phasis has been put upon the 
privileges of the Christian life, 
and not enough upon its obliga- 
tions. Look through any song 
book. ‘The blessedness of the 
Christian life is extolled, and 
there are few songs which do not 
end with a reference to eternal 
bliss. Hymns of service are rare. 
Social service presents obligation 
in concrete form. 

There is a tendency on the 
part of Chinese Christians to 
look on the church asa ‘‘ hwei’’ 
where membership, maintained 
by attendance and payment of 
dues, entitles to privileges of a 
mundane character. Recent in- 
vestigation among the churches 


of a large city revealed that in. 


approaching men the emphasis 
was upon the church as an in- 
stitution rather than upon Christ. 
While the old taunt of ‘‘rice 
Christian ’’ has been  over- 
worked, most of us know of per- 
sons whose Christianity would 
not survive a separation from 
certain advantages which accrue 
to them from it. 

Here the social point of view 
meets the situation with an ideal 
of service. The main object of 
the Christian movement is no 
longer merely the salvation of 
its adherents, or of those who 
may be led to join its ranks, but, 
in addition, disinterested effort 
on the part of all for the common 
welfare—for the whole commu- 
nity, the nation. Once establish 


the ideal that the church exists 
for the good of the community 
and not primarily for the benefit 
—even the spiritual benefit—of 
its members only, provide some 
form of service whereby each 
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may make his contribution to 
the welfare of all, and the church 
will rapidly cleanse itself of para- 
sites, and go on to even greater 
power and larger usefulness. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FURNISHES A 
“POINT OF CONTACT. 


Social service relates the 
church more definitely to the 
life and activity of the commu- 
nity, and thus establishes a point 
of contact. Chinese philanthropy 
is of greater extent than is often 
realized. There are many men 
of generous impulses, with whom 
social service affords common — 
ground. Many such who might 
not be attracted by an exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine are at- 
tracted by seeing its good works. 

Particularly does social service 
furnish a point of contact with 
those classes who are to-day en- 
tering into the new national con- 
sciousness. It is the meeting 
point between Christianity and 
patriotism. It is a_ practical 
method for the realization of 
aspirations for national regenera- 
tion, and it is only that social 
service which grows out of the 
Christian spirit which has abid- 
ing vitality. 

While social service is of value 
as a point of contact, it must not 
be forgotten that this is not its 
primary function. As has been 
said above, it is an integral part 
of the gospel in that it is the 
effort to actualize the ideal of 
the kingdom. Ina word, social 
service must be disinterested. 
It has sometimes been impossible 
to convince men that this was 
not merely a new scheme for 
getting converts. That it does 
actually have this result. has 
been demonstrated, but it will 
fall far short of the. Christian 
ideal if it is made merely a 
means to the enlargement of the 
church. 
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In conclusion: It is already 


evident tnat the Christian move- 


ment in China is not going to 
repeat the mistake made in the 
“home lands, where the social 
movement, although. inspired by 
Christianity, was long looked at 
askance by the church. In all 
parts of the country, and in the 
work of most missions, some 
lines of social service have al- 
ready been inaugurated, and are 
proving in practice what has 
been learned in the home lands 
also, the great value of this 


form of activity in supplement-. 


ing the regular lines of work. 


Brief Report of Social 
Service in the Canton 
Christian College. 
CHESTER G. FUSON. 


Social service work in the Can- 
ton Christian College is mainly 
in the hands of the Students’ 
Christian Association. Six years 
ago efforts were begun to help 
the people of the surrounding 
. villages by assisting the teacher 
in the village school nearest the 


campus, and by a few students 


going out to speak on Sunday 


afternoons in the villages. This 


beginning gradually developed 
both an appreciation of the need 
for such work and a desire to be 
helpful to others. 
The first effort to assist those 
not having the same opportuni- 
ties as themselves was the estab- 
lishment of a night school for 
College workmen in 1910.. Now 


there are four separate classes’ 


meeting for two hours five nights 


a week and nearly sixty students © 


have been enrolled. Chinese and 
Arithmetic are the branches em- 
phasized, but Bible,. History, 
Geography, English, and singing 
are also taught. As the Middle 


School and College students are 
not able to be absent from even- 
ing study hall more than once a 
week there are twenty-six volun- 
teers conducting these classes. 
A class for women servants is 
also conducted on similar lines 
enlisting the voluntary service of 
eleven students. This class has 
fourteen in attendance. 

Growing out of the assistance 
given to one of the village schools 
the students perceived the need 
for schools independent of the 
old system and old superstitions 
and as a result there are now 


-two village schools with women 


teachers under the support and 
control of the Christian Associa- 
tion. A third school is being 
conducted by the College women. 
The three schools enroll fifty-six 
boys and girls. In these schools 
regular Sunday services are con- 
ducted for the children and their 
parents. 

A lecture band gives simple 
talks on scientific subjects with 
experiments. The lectures are ac- 
companied by descriptive pamph- 
lets and suitable tracts. This 
band composed of the students 
in the upper classes has lectured 
in many villages on the Honaam 
Island. (Within a radius of four 
miles. from the College there are 
seventy-three villages. ) 

The preaching work is the 
most direct touch which the 
students have with the country 
people. There are four groups 
under the leadership of the Col- 
lege evangelist, who preach and 
give talks on Sunday afternoons 
in six or seven villages. The 
students speak about agriculture, 
hygiene, and the Gospel. They 
use Bible lessons illustrated with 
colored pictures. Some Chris- 
tian Chinese workmen on the 
campus have also formed a band 
among themselves and do the 
same kind of work. 
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One or two students go regu- 
larly to preach to the boat people 
under the supervision of the 
Gospel Boat Mission of Canton. 

In the Canton Hospital Bible 
classes are conducted by students 
on Sunday evening and on Satur- 
day evening there is preaching 
to nurses, workmen, and patients. 

Near the College campus a 
glass factory has been opened 
recently. A service is held there 
on Sunday evening. 

Many of the students of the 
Christian College engaging in 
this work find they have an 
aptitude for some phase of it 
and many have taken up teach- 
ing as a profession. There are 
two C. C. C. men, secretaries in 
the Canton Y. M. C. A., another 
one is a secretary in Yunnan, 
and one more is in America pre- 
paring to enter that work. | 

Probably the most striking 
feature of the social service work 
is the Primary school on the 
College campus. It was started 


in 1911 under the leadership of 


Mr. Sz-to Wai, who for the first 
year contributed his whole time 
without salary. Mr. Sz-to is a 
remarkable teacher of children 
and has the sobriquet in the 
south of ‘‘ The Froebel of China.’’ 
The school has developed into a 
self-supporting model primary 
school and is now a part of the 
College educational system. En- 
rolled this year are 127 boys and 
girls under the instruction of 
nine teachers. ‘They are housed 
in two fine brick school buildings 
erected for the school from funds 
raised from Chinese friends by 
the Christian Association Com- 
mittee. 

The Christian College employs 
an evangelist, Dr. Liu Tak Shang, 
whose support is contributed by 
Mrs. J. Livingston Taylor, of 


Cleveland, Ohio. Besides teach- | 


ing in the Middle School, he con- 
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ducts two religious services a 
week on the College grounds, 
one for workmen and one for 
villagers. He directs the preach- 
ing bands and makes regular 


- visits among the country people. 


For some time he has been active 
in the evangelistic work in the 
Canton Hospital. Dr. Liu is 
Vice-President of the Canton 
Y. M. C. A. and is much sought 
after to conduct meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. He has 


become a kind of friendly mid- | 
dieman and advisor of the College 


and the villages and the pleasant 
relations notable the last few 
years have been in good measure 
the result of his kindly influ- 
ence. 

The latest effort along the 
social service line has been the 
establishment of a farm and in- 
dustrial school for village chil- 
dren. I quote from the report of 
the supervisor, Mr. G. W. Groff : 


‘‘Like much of the social service 
work done here at the College this 
little farm school for village boys is 
under the care of the Student Chris- 
tian Association. This farm school 
was opened this fall as an experiment 
to see just what could be done for 
poor boys from the villages near by ; 
what it would cost annually per in- 
dividual to give them an education ; 
and what returns there would be from 
the sale of the product of their labor 
in the field. At present there is but 
one class of six boys. The Association 
is planning to admit five more next 
semester. 

‘*The boys come to us from the 
villages every day. They spend about 
three hours in class room work and 
about four hours in the field. The 
Christian Association employs a teach- 
er for one hour a day and the other 


two hours are occupied by volunteer 
_ student teachers. A Chinese gardener 
who is a Christian and has some inter- 


est in the development of the boys is 
in charge of them in the field, Their 
work in the class room consists of the 
usual subjects taught in the lower 


grammar grades, In the field each 


boy has a plot of ground of his own 
in which he grows vegetable crops for 
market. His products are marketed 
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through the College gardens, he re- 
ceiving credit for everything he pro- 
duces. 

‘‘There are several other boys em- 
played in the teachers’ homes and in 
the College press rooms who report 
for the class room work which is car- 
ried on in the Christian Association 
building, Swasey Hall. 

‘‘The object of this school is to 
give our students contact with the 
people of the near-by villages and to 
interest the latter in the experimental 
work in agriculture which we are 
carrying on within our campus. It 
ought to serve as another point of 


contact between our school and thie 


peasant class. 


‘*It is still too early to give data 
concerning the results, etc. Careful 


records are being kept of the cost, 


what the boys produce, etc., and we 
shall be able to report more fully in 


six months or a year.’’ 
The social work is so related 


to our religious work that I have 
been unable to separate it. The 
internal religious activities of the 


students have not been touched 
upon. i 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 


At Soochow, December 11th, to Rev. | 


and Mrs. H. H. McM11,1,An, S.B.C., 
a daughter (Mary Fay). 


At Tsinchow, Kan., January 13th, to 
Mr.and Mrs. L. R. Rist, a daughter 
(Edna Mary). 


At Weihweifu, Honan, January 2tst, 


to Rev. and Mrs. J. D. MACRAK, 


C. P. M., a daughter. 


AT Paoning, January 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. P. A. BRUCE, a daughter 
(Mary Nora). 

At Chengtu, January 27th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. EDWARD WILSON WAL- 
race, C. M. M., a son (Edward 
Wilson, Jr.). 

At Hulan, Manchuria, to Mr. and 


Mrs. E. McK. Youne, U. F.C.S., 
a son (John Frederick). 


AT Puchowfu, January 28th, to Mr. 

and Mrs. G. W. WESTER, a son 
(Tora Vemer). 

At Taikuhsien, January 29th, to Rev, 
and Mrs, W. R. Lexte, A.B.C.F.M., 
a daughter (Wynona). 


AT Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, D. W. 
LYON, a daughter (Grace Elizabeth). 


AT Taikuhsien, January 31st, to Rev. 
aud Mrs. Paur, L. Corpin, A. B. 
C. F. M., a daughter (Latha) 


AT Nanking, February Ist, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. JOHN H. RREISNER, a 
daughter (Jessie Henrietta). 


AT Tungchowfu, February 7th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. N. SveNson, a daughter 
. (Tyra Linnia). 

AT Kiukiang, February 9th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. R. Brown, M. E. M., 
ason. 

AT Peking, February 18th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. DwicHt W. EDWARDS, 
Y. M. C. A., a boy (Maurice 
Dwight). 

At Shanghai, February 19th, to Mr, 
and Mrs, E. M. HAvss, Y. M:C.A., 
a son (Egbert Morris). 


| MARRIAGE. 

At Chengtu, January 20th, Dr. H, W. 
IRWIN to Miss CHARLOTTE Con- 
NAR, both M. E. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Liaochow, Shansi, January 27th, 
Cathryn, second daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Homer BRIGHT, Ch, 


of Br. Mission, 
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